MERCHANDISING  HOME  FURNISHINGS 

1  New  Ways  to  Sell  in  a  Changing  America 
The  FTC  and  Comparative  Prices 
Stereo  in  the  Department  Store 
-  Pursuit  of  Housewares  Profits 
!  Handling  Show  Room  Competition 


SPECIAL  FEATURE 


Competent  engineers  always  try  to  give 
better  value  than  you  expect! 


Cost  Analysis  —  Department  Stores 


ITEM 

A 

B 

C 

D 

BUILDING 

$8.65 

$9.91 

$7.79 

$8.75 

ELECTRICAL 

1.85 

1.18 

1.53 

2.05 

HV  &  AC 

2.50 

1.88 

2.48 

3.18 

PLUMBING 

.84 

.53 

.61 

.58 

SPRINKLERS 

.31 

.22 

.36 

.41 

VERT.  TRANSP. 

.87 

.75 

1.39 

1.31 

TOTAL 

$15.02 

$14.47 

$14.16 

$16.28 

Cost  Analysis  —  Service  Buildings 


ITEM 

A 

B 

C 

D 

BUILDING 

$3.16 

$4.79 

$3.37 

$4.13 

ELECTRICAL 

.43 

.37 

.67 

.71 

HV  &  AC 

.50 

.55 

.44 

.53 

PLUMBING 

.28 

.23 

.19 

.29 

SPRINKLERS 

.24 

.19 

.27 

.28 

VERT.  TRANSP. 

.24 

— 

— 

TOTAL 

$4.61 

$6.37 

$4.94 

$5.94 

For  example,  compare  the  Engineering  News  Record 
construction  cost  index,  above,  with  the  Abbott  Merkt 
composite  of  their  clients'  costs  of  construction  over  the 
same  /ears. 

Then  study  the  breakdown  of  costs  per  square  foot 
of  four  store  projects  and  four  service  buildings,  recent¬ 
ly  completed. 

May  we  put  our  35  years  of  resourceful  experience 
to  work  for  your  business? 


ABBOTT,  MERKT  &  COMPANY 

630  Third  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  •  Complete  A-E  Design  of  Buildings  •  Industrial  Engineering  Surveys  and  Reports 


Pin 

down  \  I 

tickeling\ 
i  problems 


Company 


Straat  &  No. 


.Stata. 


with  the 


high  performance 


0«nnison,  Frammcham.  Mats. 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY  FOR  DETAILED  BRDCHURE 


versatile,  cost-cutting, 


ice 


STRAIGHT  PIN  AHACHMENT 


Point  is  concealed  between 
plies  of  ticket  stock  .  .  . 
entirely  concealed. 

This  standard  attachment 
has  proved  itself  a  billion 
times  over  .  .  .  and  even 
on  super-fragile  fabrics! 


BENT  PIN  ATTACHMENT 


Provides  additional  securi¬ 
ty  against  “ticket-switch¬ 
ing”*  yet  gives  all  the 
advantages  of  concealed 
point  .  .  .  including  pro¬ 
tection  for  super-fragile 
fabrics ! 


MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Framingham,  Massachusetts 
Helping  you  compete  more  effectively 


MODEL  A  PINNING  MACHINE 

Lightweight  -  Trouble  Free -Fast  .  .  . 

■  TYPE  SEHING  CUT  50%  ...  by  convenient  Type  Dispenser. 
Operator  presses  a  key  and  type  is  correctly  positioned 
for  insertion  into  chase. 

■  MORE  LEGIRLE,  OURAIIE  MARKING  .  .  .  with  Dennison  Type 
Dispenser.  Type  is  mechanically  dispens^  and  automati¬ 
cally  rotated.  Ensures  even  wear,  uniformity  of  im¬ 
pressions,  longer  life. 

■  PREVENTS  PIN  JAMMING  .  .  .  because  the  operator  observes 
pin  delivery  strip  constantly,  trouble  can  be  foreseen  and 
prevented.  Exclusive  mechanical  control  feature  takes 
over  from  time  pin  leaves  delivery  strip. 

■  MERCHANDISE  PROTECTED  .  .  .  anvil  grips  merchandise  in 
semi-circle  where  pin  passes  through  .  .  .  between  fabric 
strands  rather  than  through  them.  Another  Dennison 
exclusive. 

■  SINGLE  SEHING  OF  TYPE  .  .  .  even  in  printing  8-line,  2-part 
control  tickets  operator  need  set  type  but  once.  Entire 
operation  the  same  as  for  single  tickets. 
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APRIL  1959 


STORES  is  published  monthly  by 
the  National  Retail  Merchants 
Association  (formerly  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association),  an 
international  organization  of  de¬ 
partment,  chain  and  specialty  stores 
of  which  Nathan  J.  Gold  is 
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I  Management  Perspective:  Reports  jrom  Management  on  Stock  Shortage 


Prevention  . By  J.  Gordon  Dak'mt 

The  FTC  and  Comparative  Prices . By  Harry  A.  Bobcodc 

New  tVays  to  Sell  in  a  Changing  America .  By  A.  W.  Zelomeit 


Equitable  Paper  Bag  Co.,  Inc.,  45-50  Van  Dam  Stroat 
Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  S-4 

At  no  cost  or  obligation  to  me,  send  samples  and  information 
Equitex  custom-biend  kraft  merchandise  bags. 


UITABLE 

\  /  PAPER  BAG  CO.,  INC. 

-  45-50  Van  Dam  Street,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y. 

Telephone;  STillwell  6-0620 


IV s  always  Equitable  for  ^^Custom-Made”  quality,  design  and  service! 


The  craftsmanship,  the  materials,  the  painstaking  attention  to  detail . . .  these  are  the  hallmarks  of  the  master  cobbler . . .  these  are  the  superiorities 
Equitable  offers  you  . . .  in  Equitex!  An  exclusive  Kraft  paper  development  by  Equitable  to  meet  the  specific  merchandise-bag  needs  of  department  and 
specialty  stores!  Equitex  looks  better,  feels  better,  prints  better.  Yet  Equitex  costs  no  morel  In  addition,  only  Equitable  gives  you  these  important  extras: 
Individual  designs  created  in  the  Equitable  studios  •  Complete  packaging  programs  prepared  by  Equitable  planning  engineers  •  Strategic  warehousing 
near  you  for  delivery  when,  as,  and  how  you  want  it  •  Control  from  paper-making  to  printed  bag  assuring  you  uniform  premium  quality  every 
step  of  the  way  •  Direct-from-the-mill  economy  •  America’s  finest  stores  use  Equitable  bags.  Write  or  phone  today  for  samples  and  prices. 


©UITEX... 

A  NEW  KRAFT  PAPER 
FOR  MERCHANDISE  BACS 


PAPER  MILLS  &  SOUTHERN  BAG  PLANT:  ORANGE,  TEXAS 


a  new,  simple  Burroughs  way  to  integrated 

data  processing  for  your  department  store 


Where's  your  data  processing  problem?  Payroll? 
Payables?  Auditing?  Elsewhere?  Burroughs  Sensi- 
matic  to  Punched-Tape  equipment  or  Sensimatic 
Direct-to-Card  equipment  provides  a  simple,  on-the- 
spot  way  to  impressive  results. 

The  Sensimatic  to  Punched-Tape  equipment  pro¬ 
duces  hard-copy  accounting  records  in  the  incompa¬ 
rable  Sensimatic  way.  Simultaneously  and  automati¬ 
cally  it  translates  proved  data  into  punched  tape  via 
the  Burroughs  Tape  Perforator.  The  tape  is  then 
ready  for  conversion  into  vital  reports. 


The  Sensimatic  Direct-to-Card  equipment  also 
masters  current  accounting  jobs  and,  as  it  processes 
the  accounting  data,  activates  conventional  key¬ 
punch  machines  to  prepare  cards  accurately  and 
automatically  on  the  spot. 

Can  you  benefit  from  a  Burroughs  data  processing 
system  that  provides  you  with  basic  records,  ade¬ 
quate  proof  and  control  totals  and  simultaneously 
produces  punched  tape  or  cards?  Call  our  nearby 
branch  office  for  details.  Burroughs  Corporation, 
Burroughs  Division,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 

Burroughs  and  Sensimatic — TM’s 


Burroughs  Corporation 

‘NEW  DIMENSIONS  I  in  electronics  and  data  processing  systems” 
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MANAGEMENT  PERSPECTIVE 


By  J.  Gordon  Dakins,  Executive  Vice  President,  NRMA 


Reports  from  Management  on  Shortage  Preuention 


A  FEATURE  ol  each  NRMA  board  meeting  is  a  round-table  discussion  of  some  internal 
j}rol)lem  of  store  operation.  At  the  board  meeting  in  New  Orleans  this  month  the  topic 
was  stock  shortage  prevention.  Each  director  prepared  a  report  on  some  measure  or  measures 
he  has  found  effective  in  his  own  store.  We  have  the  directors’  permission  to  bring  you  these 
reports,  without  identifying  their  stores. 

It  is  very  clear  that  the  shortage  problem  engages  the  close  attention  of  top  management 
in  many  leading  stores.  In  the  condensed  reports  that  follow,  you  will  notice  the  recurrent  insist¬ 
ence  on  good  markdown  controls  and  accurate  markdown  records.  This  |x>int  was  made  more 
frecpiently  than  any  other  single  point  in  the  entire  discussion. 


MARKDOWN  AND  MARKUP  SYSTEMS  AND  RECORDS 

►  Our  average  inventory  shortage  for  the  past  seven  years  has  been  0.49.  We  vigorously  train 
buyers  in  the  necessity  of  accurate  count  in  taking  markdowns.  The  merchandise  manager 
reviews  all  invoices  which  show  1.5  per  cent  below  or  above  departmental  planned  markon.  In 
any  department  with  abnormal  shortages  we  take  inventory  monthly. 

►  One  specific  practice  that  we  consider  helpful  is  the  marking  of  our  invoices  with  the  markup 
per  cent.  This  intlicates  to  the  buyer  whether  there  was  a  jx)ssible  incorrect  retailing  on  the 
invoice  apron. 

►  We  trace  and  verify  markdowns.  .\11  markdowns  are  accounted  for  by  page  number.  A 
test  checking  program  is  maintained  to  spot  correctness  of  counts.  In  departments  with  high 
shortages,  we  make  special  analyses.  These  include  comparing  newspaper  ads  with  markdowns 
to  see  if  they  were  correctly  taken. 

►  Excessive  stock  shortages  and  overages  are  often  caused  by  clerical  errors.  To  highlight 
errors  in  extension  on  resource  purchases,  we  divorce  the  detailed  pasting  to  a  separate  tabulation. 
This  tabulation,  which  provides  for  a  markup  per  cent  on  each  line  item,  is  used  by  our  buyers 
to  spot  obvious  errors.  No  dummies  are  posted  to  this  run  to  confuse  the  issue.  We  have  un¬ 
covered  pricing  errors,  billing  errors  and  obvious  errors  in  retail  extensions  for  sizeable  amounts. 

►  Most  of  our  shortages  have  resulted  from  inaccurate  retailing  of  invoices  and  failure  to 
take  proper  price  changes.  Therefore,  the  most  important  shortage  control  measure,  in  our 
opinion,  is  very  careful  analysis  of  departmental  records.  Our  internal  auditors  and  our  inventory 
control  department  make  special  studies  of  the  larger  shrinkage  departments,  in  an  attempt  to 
reduce  this  book  shortage.  In  the  face  of  rising  stock  shortages  in  department  stores,  we  have 
maintained  a  low  jjercentage  of  shortages  to  sales. 

(Continued  on  page  8) 
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Q.  "How  do  shoppers  locate 
merchandise?" 

A.  "There's  a  storewide 
directory  between  the  elevators  on  each  floor, 


'How  do  shoppers  summon 
interfloor  elevators?" 


They  press  a  button  for  the  direction 
they  wish  to  go." 


Q.  "What  do  shoppers  do  when 
they  enter  the  car?" 

'Simply  press  a  button  for  the  floor  they  wont. 


Cl.  "Suppose  shoppers  want  to  locate 
additional  merchandise  after  they've 
entered  the  elevator?" 


Q.  "How  long  does  it  take 
department  store  shoppers  to  adjust 
to  completely  automatic  elevators?" 


A.  "There's  a  floor-by-floor  directory 
over  the  door.  Floor  numbers  ore  lighted 
as  they  are  reached." 
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iiiEcellent  to  automatic  devatofa 


"How  long  does  it  take  department  store  shoppers  to  adjust  to 
completely  automatic  elevators? 


"No  time  at  all  I 


M.  Y. 
\DA 


"Here's  our  experience.  On  June  15,  1958  we  put  4  newly  modernized 
AUTOTRONIC  elevators  into  service.  They  were  completely  automatic  ...  at 
the  touch  of  a  button  the  cars  ran  themselves.  There  was  no  fanfare;  no 
elaborate  instructions.  Customers  readily  took  to  using  the  cars  .  .  .  there 
were  no  problems  of  operation.  They  seemed  pleased  with  the  convenience 
and  the  operating  simplicity. 

"There  was  a  storewide  directory  between  the  elevators  on  each  floor.  No 
questions  needed  here.  When  customers  entered  the  cars  they  simply  touched 
their  floor  buttons  as  they  had  been  doing  for  years  in  apartment  houses 
and  hotels.  No  questions  needed  here.  If  they  wanted  to  know  the  location  of 
additional  merchandise,  they  consulted  the  floor-by-floor  listings  over  the 
door  where  floor  numbers  lighted  up  as  they  were  reached.  No  questions 
needed  here.  How  did  shoppers  summon  elevators?  They  simply  touched  the 
appropriate  button.  Again  no  questions. 

"The  customers  had  no  concern  in  using  the  automatic  elevators.  We've  used 
them  successfully  at  The  Emporium  in  San  Francisco  since  1956.  And  we’re 
happy  to  find  that  our  4  new  AUTOTRONIC  elevators— which  replaced 
6  OTIS  Car-Switch  Elevators— are  providing  ample  service. 

"As  for  satisfaction  with  OTIS  service  and  equipment,  we  are  using  OTIS 
Passenger  and  Freight  Elevators  and  Escalators  exclusively  here  at  Capwell's  in 
Oakland;  at  the  Capwell  suburban  stores  in  El  Cerrito  and  Hayward;  at 
The  Emporium  in  San  Francisco  and  its  suburban  stores  in  Stonestown, 

Palo  Alto  and  Santa  Clara." 


AUTOTRONIC® 

•■•valor 
moclarnl»ofloit 

THAT  MAINTAINS  A  STORE’S  PRESTIGE 
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Top  Management  on  Shortage  Prevention  (Continued) 

MANAGEMENT  ATTITUDES  CAN  ENCOURAGE  MANIPULATION 

►  Of  course  we  have  our  problems  w'ith  theft,  hut  in  my  opinion  it  would  take  an  organized 
gang  of  experts  to  steal  as  much  as  some  of  the  shortages  I  hear  about.  I  might  add  that  some 
managements,  with  their  attitude  about  markdowns,  sometimes  actually  encourage  their  l)uy- 
ers  to  try  to  cover  up  and  thereby  contribute  to  the  shortage  picture. 

We  have  had  a  pretty  decent  shortage  picture  for  years.  This  past  year  it  was  only  al)om 
0.15  per  cent.  Certain  batl  departmental  shortages  that  crop  up  from  time  to  time  can  be  traced 
directly  to  sloppy  book  work  on  the  buyer’s  part.  He  may  be  careless  about  markdown  pro¬ 
cedures;  he  may  fail  to  check  the  invoice  register  that’s  circulated  monthly  to  see  if  any  charges 
were  mistakenly  made  to  his  department— things  like  that. 

STRICT  REFUND  CONTROL  DISCOURAGES  SHOPLIFTERS 

►  In  order  to  prevent  shoplifters  from  refuinling  stolen  merchandise  in  our  stene,  we  have 
made  some  basic  changes  in  our  refund  policies.  customer  who  returns  goods  for  refuncl  is 
now  reejuired  to  have  a  sales  receipt  or  show  a  gift  sticker  on  the  item.  If  she  has  no  jnoof 
of  sale,  she  is  asked  for  identification,  which  is  recorded  on  the  back  of  the  refund.  If  she  has 
neither  sales  receipt  nor  satisfactorv  identificat'on,  we  mail  her  a  bank  check  for  the  refund, 
(aty  police  tell  us  that  professional  thieves  they  have  caught  report  they  no  longer  steal  in  our 
store  because  of  the  difficulty  c>f  refunding  for  casli.  This  system  has  saved  us  an  estimated 
SI 00,000  annually. 

A  SHOE  DEPARTMENT  SYSTEM  REVISION 

►  Our  women’s  shoe  department  had  been  showing  a  consistently  l  ising  shortage  which,  in  the 
fiscal  year  1957,  reached  a  j)eak  of  three  times  the  .MOR  typical  percentage  for  the  department 
involved.  In  several  meetings  attended  by  the  store  president,  the  treasurer,  the  shortage  con¬ 
troller,  the  merchandise  manager  and  the  buyer,  the  following  facts  were  developed: 

(1)  Inijjroper  marking  of  merchandise  and  careless  stockkeeping  permitted  large  cpiantities 
of  high-priced  merchandise  to  be  either  unmarked  or  marked  incoiiec  tly.  (2)  Merchandise  was 
being  sold  at  incorrect  prices  as  a  result.  (3)  .Since  the  sales  checks  were  on  self-cash  and  self¬ 
wrap,  there  was  no  inspection  of  sold  merchandise. 

The  following  corrective  steps  were  taken;  (I)  Rigid  marking,  re-irrarking  and  stockkeeping 
regulations  were  set  up  and  errforced.  (2)  Self-cash  registers  were  renrovetl  froirr  the  departirreirt 
airtl  a  cashier-irrspector  was  assigned  to  the  departnrent. 

I  estirrrate  that  these  systerrr  changes  have  saved  us  $43,000  at  retail  iir  orre  year. 

CONTROL  AND  PROTECTION  STAFFS 

►  We  have  irrade  air  arrairgenrerrt  for  the  services  of  off-duty  irreirrbers  erf  the  local  police  tle- 
partirrent,  as  follows: 

(1)  A  uniformed  police  officer  is  on  guard  at  the  employee’s  exit  front  a  few  nriirutes  Ire- 
fore  closing  hcrur  uirtil  the  building  is  locked  for  the  night  and  cleared  w’ith  .^1)1'.  This  is  for 
ccrirtrol  of  packages  aird  pecrple  leaviirg  after  store  hcrurs  and  for  prcrtecticnr  frertrr  holdup. 

(2)  One  or  more  police  officers  iir  civiliarr  clothes  watch  for  shoplifters  oir  busy  days  or 
when  principal  store  executives  are  out  of  town.  Several  shoplifters  have  been  appreheirded  fry 
crfficers,  but  the  nrain  purpose  erf  their  presence  is  preventive. 

►  We  use  uirifornred  policerrteir  betweerr  riranksgiving  aird  Christirtas  and  dtiriitg  citywide  pro¬ 
motions  and  other  heavy  traffic  periods.  Their  presence  discourages  shoplifting. 

►  About  four  years  ago  we  set  up  a  “departrrrcnt  of  research,”  whose  duty  it  is  to  supervise 
the  security  of  the  store.  We  employed  a  man  who  had  been  with  the  FBI  for  many  years,  and 
when  he  left  recently  we  employed  a  man  who  had  been  with  the  Treasury  Department.  I 
believe  the  effect  on  morale  in  the  store,  as  well  as  the  information  reacJiing  potential  shoplifters 
that  we  have  such  a  department,  has  been  one  of  the  major  helps  in  redticing  stock  shortages  in 
our  store. 

►  VV'e’re  now  employing  a  full-time  shortage  control  executive,  and  we  have  also  put  on  pro¬ 
tection  men  at  our  branch  stores,  where  we  didn’t  have  them  before. 
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Economical!  Average  cost:  a  penny  a  loop! 
Simple!  No  clerk  training  necessary! 
Attractive!  Looks  and  feels  like  satin! 

Available  in  a  choice  of  practical  sizes,  rapid 
RIBBON  not  only  decorates  but  elasticity  holds 
packages  securely.  Saves  time,  saves  money, 
pleases  clerks,  and  adds  that  valuable  “touch” 
to  your  packages.  No  cutting,  no  tying  — you 
just  slip  it  on.  Wide  choice  of  colors,  widths, 
and  printed  designs  (we’ll  even  imprint  it  with 
your  own  name!) 

Write  now  for  free  samples  of  Rapid  Ribbon! 


RAPID  RIBBON  DIVISION 

Chicago  Printed  String  Company 

2300  Logan  Boulevard,  Chicago  47,  III.,  Dept.  S-49 

n  Send  free  samples  and  complete  information  on 
time-saving  Rapid  Ribbon  loops. 

□  Have  your  representative  call  on  me. 


JONES  STORE 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


FILENE'S 

Boston,  Mass. 


MAY-D&F 

Denver,  Colo. 


BLOCK  &  KUHL  CO. 

Peoria,  lllinais 


Dayton,  Ohio 


S  More  Department  Stores  Sa 
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a^Yes”  to  WESTINGHOUSE 


Greater  savings  .  .  .  greater  service.  These  are  the  key  reasons  why  new 
and  established  stores  are  specifying  Westinghouse  Operatorless  Elevators. 

Elevator  operational  costs  are  brought  way  down  . . .  savings  approxi¬ 
mate  $4500  per  year,  per  elevator  installed! 

Details  on  how  Westinghouse  can  help  your  store  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  to:  Store  Research  and  Planning  Department,  Westinghouse 
Elevator  Division,  150  Pacific  Avenue,  Jersey  City  5,  New  Jersey — or 
call  the  Westinghouse  Elevator  Sales  Office  nearest  you.  No  obligation, 
of  course. 


Westinghouse  Electric 


PASSENGER  AND  FREIGHT  ELEVATORS  •  PROTECTIVE  MAINTENANCE  AND  SERVICE 


you  CAN  Bi 


su«...i»  TiWestinghouse 


-  i  WATCH  WESTINGHOUSE  LUCILLE  BALL- 

^  DESI  ARNAZ  SHOWS 


OESI  ARNAZ  SHOWS  CBS-TV  MONDAYS 
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Top  Management  on  Shortage  Prevention  {Continurd) 


CLOSED  CIRCUIT  TV  CAMERA  STOPS  THEFTS 

►  Six  employees  who  work  at  night  were  caught  stealing  merchaiulise.  They  took  packages  of 
stolen  goods  out  by  way  of  the  store  delivery  docks,  which  we  open  for  warehouse  night  transfer 
trucks.  To  prevent  further  thefts  of  this  type,  we  installed  a  closed-circuit  television  camera 
covering  this  vulnerable  dock  area.  It  is  a  psychological  harrier  to  theft  since  night  employees 
know  the  camera  is  in  continuous  o|)eration.  Estimated  shortage  reduction:  $10,000  a  year. 

CONTINUOUS  CHECK  BY  MANAGEMENT 

►  The  major  [X)rtion  of  any  shortage  is  internally  causetl.  We  believe  that  most  stores,  like 
ourselves,  have  adequate  procedures  if  these  procedures  are  enforced.  The  control  depends 
almost  entirely  on  disciplinary  siqjerv'ision  and  attitudes,  and  such  supervision  can  only  lie 
enforced  by  capable  executives.  Here,  in  outline,  is  the  way  we  attempt  to  achieve  such  siqjervision 
at  various  points  in  the  store  system: 

1.  Our  receiving  and  marking  room  manager  has  the  executive  capacity  of  at  least  a  good 
buyer,  with  comparable  compensation,  and  also  receives  a  small  incentive  bonus  related  to  claims 
and  transportation  chargebacks.  The  controls  in  the  receiving  and  marking  area  include  these: 

quantity  check  against  the  buyers’  quantity  check:  control  of  pricing  tickets  against  quan¬ 
tity  of  merchandise  received;  control  on  re-marking  of  merchandise  from  floor  for  quantity,  price, 
age,  etc.;  control  to  keep  unauthorized  jjersons  out  of  the  receiving  and  marking  area;  control 
of  merchandise  delivery  to  departments  to  assure  delivery  of  the  proper  quantity;  control  of  return 
shipments  to  resource,  w'ith  records. 

Our  controller  and  I  visit  the  receiving  and  marking  r<K)m  daily.  We  usually  pick  one  system 
control  each  day  and  check  it  so  emphatically  that  all  concerned  are  conscious  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  procedure.  Every  morning  1  myself  check  several  carts  of  merchandise  in  the  presence 
of  receiving  room  personnel  making  the  delivery  to  the  tlepartmeiu. 

2.  To  assure  a  good  delivery  organization,  we  have  a  “bulldog”  in  charge  of  coordinating 
delivery  slips  to  actual  deliveries  and  pickups.  Frequent  unannounced  management  checks  are 
made  of  loaded  delivery  trucks  against  delivery  slips  before  the  trucks  leave  the  store. 

.8.  An  effective  check  on  employee  packages  is  maintained.  The  usual  store  procedure  of 
gathering  packages  in  one  location  during  the  tlay  and  checkitig  them  out  to  employees  at  night 
is  followed.  Frequent  management  checks  are  made  during  the  tlay  on  the  package  contents. 

•1.  In  addition  to  our  regular  shopping  service,  we  use  additional  shopping  services  for 
intensive  checks  of  areas  having  poor  inventory  results.  These  thecks  include  receiving  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  delivery,  selling,  policy  observance,  etc.  In  cases  of  apprehetision  on  failure  to  record 
sales  or  illegal  possession  of  our  merchaiulise,  we  recover  the  value  and  prosecute  when  it  is 
deemed  wise  to  do  so.  A  point  checketl  by  the  shopping  service  is  whether  the  buyer  actually 
a.ssures  himself  that  merchandise  is  in  his  possession  before  he  signs  a  refund  or  credit. 

5.  We  make  frequent  unannounced  checks  on  employee  cost  purchases.  I'his  is  to  make 
sure  all  cost  purchases  are  recorded  at  the  time  of  sale.  We  do  not  find  attempts  to  obtain  cost 
purchases  without  paying,  but  we  do  fiiul  some  attempts  to  delay  charging  lor  such  purchases  for 
some  agreed-upon  period  of  time. 

6.  Our  greatest  emphasis  is  on  an  educational  program.  In  each  buyer’s  office  there  is 
posted  a  printed  list  of  all  causes  of  shortages  and  how  they  can  be  prevented.  Excess  short¬ 
ages  are  review’ed  with  the  buyer  involved,  and  it  is  made  very  clear  to  him  that  the  third 
consecutive  excess  shortage  will  retjuire  a  change  of  personnel. 

We  emphasize  the  importance  of  being  conscious  of  inventory  shortages  at  all  times  and  the 
absolute  necessity  of  sharp  supervision  of  salespeople.  We  teach  buyers  that  no  one  can  be 
allowed  to  violate  good  inventory  control  procedures;  that  to  |x;rmit  such  a  violation  jeopardizes 
a  buyer’s  future,  and  that  persistent  attempts  to  pressure  a  buyer  into  permitting  such  violations 
should  be  reported,  in  his  own  interest. 

VV^e  stress  the  absolute  necessity  of  recording  all  price  changes  exactly  in  the  markdown  and 
markup  books,  and  the  fact  that  inventory  overages  which  result  from  failure  to  record  markups 
are  just  as  serious  as  shortages. 

We  require  that  all  the  invoices  on  merchandise  being  sold  on  a  multi-price  basis  should  be 
retailed  at  the  multi-price  and  markups  taken  on  any  sold  as  an  individual  unit  if  the  unit  price 

{Continued  on  page  60) 
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THE  FASTEST  GROWING  NATIONAL 
BRAND  OF  MEN’S  AND  BOYS’ 
WEAR  IN  AMERICA! 


Last  reported  5-year  sales  picture 


BRAND  A 

b  UP  2.4% 

BRAND  B 

^  UP  6.6% 

BRAND  C 

up  16.6% 

BRAND  D 

UP  17  2% 

*B.Y.D 

BRAND 

- UP  318% 

ON  TMB  BAND  WAOOMT 


BRAND 


■  MEANS  MEN’S  AND 


^  TEE  SHIRTS,  SHORTS,  BREVS:  MEH'S . .  89<-3  for  $2.65 
BOYS’ ...69« -3 for $2.05 
^  ATHLETIC  SHIRTS;  MEH'S . . .  69< -3  for  $2.05 

BOYS'  ...49<-3 for $1.45 
"COLD  SHAP"  MID-WEIGHTS:  MEH'S ...  $1.  and  $1.50 
BOYS’  ...89< and $1.29 

IIUnPIkUirAn  wiiw 


THERMAL  UHOERWEAR 
CIRCULAR  KNIT: 


RASCHEL  KNIT: 


MEN’S...  $2.79 -2  for  $5 
BOYS’  ...$1.99 -2 for $3 
MEN’S...  $3.79 -2  for  $7 


B.V.O.’’  MEN’S  AND  BOYS’  UNDERWEAR 


iK  Prices  slightly  higher  in  West  CoalllC.  states  - 
*Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off.  and  Foreign  Countries 


BOYS’  [WASH  *N’  WEAR]  SHORTS, 
KNIT  BREVS.  ATHLETIC  SHIRTS. 
T-SHIRTS  AND  WINTER  WEIGHTSI 


mm 


1959 


■■■!#■  MEANS  MEN’S  AND 

BRAND  I  - - 


PAJAMAS.  SWIMWEAR  AND 


CABANA  SETS! 


‘B.V.O.”  MEN’S  AND  BOYS’  SWIMVTEAR 
AND  CABANA  SETS. 


’’B.V.D.”  MEN’S  AND  BOYS’  ROBES, 
AND  PAJAMAS. 


”B.V.D.”  MEN’S  AND  BOYS’  SLACKS 


JRS.’ AND  PREPS’ . $3.95  to  $  7.95 

MEN’S  SLAX . $6.95  to  $14.95 


MEN’S  CABANA  SETS  . .  .$5.00  to  $10.95 

MEN’S  SWIMWEAR . $2.99  to  $  5.00 

BOYS’  SWIMWEAR 

AND  CABANA  SETS . $1.95  to  $4.95 


MEN’S  ROBES . $4.99  to  $12.00 

BOYS’  ROBES . $3.99  to  $10.00 

MEN’S  PAJAMAS  . $2.99  to  $  5.95 

BOYS’  PAJAMAS . $2.99  and  $3.99 


AM  YOU  ON  TMB  “N.V.O.”  BAND  WAOON  T 


'“B.V.O.”  is  a  Reg.  Trademark  of  B.V.O.  Co.,  Inc. 


SO 


BRAND 

*R«g.  U.S.  Pat.  Off.  and  Foraign  Countries 


home  furnishings  conference 


The  F*  L  C,  Position  on 
False  Price  Comparisons 

By  Harry  A.  Babcock 

Executive  Director,  Federal  Trade  Commission 


^  Portions  of  an  address  before  the  Fifth  Annual 
NRMA  Home  Furnishings  Conference  March  18,  1959 


At  the  time  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Guides  Against  De¬ 
ceptive  Pricing  were  adopted  it  was 
hoped  that  they  would  show’  the  way 
and  serve  as  a  rallying  point  to  adver¬ 
tisers  who  recognized  the  dangers  in¬ 
herent  in  the  jiractice. 

Business  and  the  public  have  re¬ 
sponded  in  a  gratifying  manner,  and 
thousands  of  business  concerns,  adver¬ 
tising  agencies,  civic  and  public  organ¬ 
izations  have  become  our  allies,  to  the 
end  that  there  is  a  discernible  diminu¬ 
tion  in  the  volume  of  this  type  of 
advertising.  Ciiollaterally,  of  course,  we 
have  tried  to  be  swift  in  bringing  com¬ 
plaints  against  those  who  flaunt  the 
law  in  this  respect. 

The  Business  Conscience.  Now  why 

has  a  law  enforcement  agency  such  as 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  adopt¬ 
ed  this  type  of  approach  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  false  advertising  when  it  had  at 
its  command  the  harsh  remedy  of  com¬ 
plaint,  hearing,  and  order  to  cease  and 
desist? 

(1)  The  answer  is  to  be  found  in 
the  simple  fact  that  the  Commission 
could  not,  with  its  appropriation  and 
its  manpower,  search  out  and  try  all 
offenders.  (2)  A  vast  majority  of  all 
businesses  purpose  to  do  business  hon¬ 
estly  and  would  join  in  any  movement 
"hich  has  as  its  objective  the  improve- 
tnent  of  advertising  and  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  trickery,  fraud,  and  deception. 

Also,  we  believe  that  the  advertiser 
*nd  his  agents  hold  the  conviction 
that,  in  long  prospect,  advertising  free 
horn  fraud,  trickery,  and  deceit  will 
prove  the  best  business  getter. 


The  Retailer's  Responsibility.  The  re¬ 
tailer  is  or  ought  to  be  as  concerned 
w'ith  the  advertising  which  he  employs 
as  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  or 
even  more  so.  Whether  he  is  subject 
to  the  Act  or  not,  he  ought  to  be 
interested  in  a  program  which  builds 
reliability  into  the  advertising  which 
he  employs.  He  ought  to  be  an  ally 
W’ith  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  all  other  federal  and  state  agencies 
charged  with  the  elimination  of  fraud 
and  deceit  accomplished  by  irresponsi¬ 
ble  and  false  advertising.  He  should: 

1.  F^mploy  and  encourage  the  use 
of  advertising  known  to  be  truthful 
and  provably  so. 

2.  Employ  no  half  truths  nor  use 
the  truth  in  a  way  to  deceive. 

3.  Obtain  and  abide  by  reliable  in¬ 
formation  on  what  has  been  officially 
determined  to  be  illegal. 

4.  Work  with  local  authorities, 
chambers  of  commerce,  and  citizens’ 
groups  to  bring  about,  in  intrastate 
commerce,  the  same  results  which  the 
F.T.C.  and  your  organization  jointly 
seek  in  interstate  commerce.. 

5.  In  instances  where  persuasion 
and  voluntary  cooperation  fail,  report 
to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
cases  of  employment  of  unlawful  ad¬ 
vertising  by  interstate  traders  and  sup¬ 
ply  as  much  proof  as  possible  of  the 
use  of  a  bad  practice,  such  as  the  ad¬ 
vertising  claims  made,  the  media  em¬ 
ployed,  and  any  proof  that  claims 
made  are  false  and  misleading. 

The  Intrastate  "Sanctuary."  Now’  this 
group  probably  entertains  the  opinion 
that  the  federal  government  has  no 


jjower  to  regulate  local  or  intrastate 
trade  and  that  a  retail  merchant  sell¬ 
ing  only  locally  is  required  to  make 
no  accounting  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  But  this  local  retailer 
should  not  sing  himself  to  sleep  on  too 
quick  a  reliance  on  this  broad  state¬ 
ment  of  law.  This  sanctuary  has  been 
invaded  from  several  directions  by 
Congressional  enactments.  Let  me 
mention  some:  the  Wheeler-Lea 
Amendment  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act,  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act,  the  Fur  Products  La¬ 
beling  Act,  and  the  Textile  Fiber  Prod¬ 
ucts  Identification  Act. 

Let  me  illustrate.  In  1956  the  Com¬ 
mission  issued  an  order  against  a  re¬ 
tailer  in  Los  Angeles  requiring  him  to 
cease  and  desist  from  indulging  the 
practice  of  fictitious  price  marking  in 
connection  with  the  sale  of  furs.  The 
respondent  did  no  interstate  business. 
However,  the  rules  promulgated  by 
the  Commission  under  the  authority 
of  the  Fur  Products  Labeling  Act  spe¬ 
cifically  prohibits  fictitious  price  mark¬ 
ing.  The  respondent  flaunted  the  or¬ 
der  and  the  Commission  took  it  to  the 
U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  App>eals  for 
enforcement.  The  Court  found  the 
order  valid  and  issued  an  appropriate 
order  of  enforcement. 

In  another  case,  O-Jib-Wa  Medicine 
Company,  brought  under  the  Wheeler- 
Lea  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  Commission  issued  a 
cease  and  desist  order  against  the  re- 
spzondent  who  did  no  interstate  sell¬ 
ing,  but  did  advertise  in  jieriodicals 
circulated  in  interstate  commerce. 
From  this  order  the  respondent  apz- 
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Let’s  look  at 
the  record  of 
SUPER  L*  carpets  I 


carpets  increased 
at  the  rate  of 


Why  this  tremendous  sales 
increase  ? 


Because  actual  floor  tests 
have  proved  that 


RAYON  CARPETS 


have  qualities  that  are  equal 
to,  and  in  some  instances, 
better  than  carpets  made 
with  other  more  expensive 
carpet  fibers!  SUPER  L  car¬ 
pets  wear  108%  longer,  soil 
35%  less  than  regular  ray¬ 
on  carpets. 

♦T.M.  American  Viscose  Corporation 


SUPER  L  Rayon  Carpets  are  available  from: 

ARTLOOM  LOOMWEVE  PAINTER  / - 

CALLAWAY  MAGEE  ROXBURY  / 

FIRTH  MASLAND  ALEXANDER  SMITH  /AVISI 

HIGHTSTOWN  MOHAWK  and  many  others  / 

Join  the  SUPER  L  carpet  bandwagon  that’s  going  places!  / _ _ 

AMERICAN  VISCOSE  CORPORATION,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  1,  New  York 
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pealetl  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
which  (oufirnied  the  Commission’s 
order  as  originally  drawn.  Other  ex¬ 
amples  (oultl  be  cited. 

In  (ill  imtnnces  the  retailer  can  he 
joined  as  a  proper  party  respondent 
with  his  supplier  if  he  makes  use  of 
mats  and  advertising  material  provid¬ 
ed  by  an  interstate  supplier.  Also, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  is  a 
proper  party  u’hen  he  accepts  coopera¬ 
tive  ad-vertising  allowances  from  an 
interstate  trader  who  prescribes  or 
limits  in  any  manner  the  character  or 
text  of  the  advertising  done  by  the 
retailer. 

Do  not  understand  me  to  say  that 


IMMEDIATELY  after  the  luncheon 
session  at  which  FTC  Director  Bab¬ 
cock  spoke,  the  home  furnishings  mer¬ 
chandisers  met  to  discuss  the  practical 
requirements  of  working  under  the 
FTC  rules. 

One  suggestion  was  to  give  up  com¬ 
parative  prices  entirely.  It  came  from 
Howard  C.  Grimes,  president  of  the 
J.  W.  Knapp  Co,,  Lansing,  Mich. 
Knapp  eliminated  comparative  prices 
entirely  from  all  its  advertising  four 
years  ago.  The  reasons,  said  Grimes, 
were  these: 

(1)  A  policy  of  “honest  compara¬ 
tives’’  is  too  difficult  to  enforce  and 
police  within  the  store.  (2)  If  a  store’s 
management  actually  succeeds  in  hav¬ 
ing  only  strictly  honest  comparatives 
in  its  advertising,  this  policy  will  work 
to  its  disadvantage  against  the  extrava¬ 
gant  claims  of  competitors. 

After  four  years’  experience.  Grimes 
could  add  a  third  reason  for  giving  up 
comparative  price  advertising:  he  testi¬ 
fied  that  a  store  can  do  very  well  with¬ 
out  it. 

"We  Were  Out-Lied."  Describing  how 
he  decided  to  change  his  advertising 
policy.  Grimes  said: 

“We  had  no  choice.  We  were  faced 
in  our  city  with  a  terrific  barrage  of 
phony  comparatives.  We  were  being 
out-lied.  .After  several  times  of  meet¬ 
ing  our  competition  head-on  with  the 
same  merchandise— and  our  advertised 
savings,  or  claimed  savings,  were  so 
much  less— we  could  see  comparatives 
were  working  against  us. 

"Our  buyers  and  advertising  people 


the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is 
making  any  attempt  to  enlarge  its 
jurisdiction  through  the  rc’gulation 
of  purely  local  commerce.  For  most 
purposes  local  trade  and  (ommerce 
(ome  within  the  regulatory  power  of 
the  state,  and  many  states  are  becom¬ 
ing  increasingly  interested  in  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  legislation  similar  to  that  of 
the  Federal  'Fiatle  Commission  .Act. 
In  this  trend  is  another  alert  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  business  does  not 
put  its  house  in  order,  laws  providing 
for  more  and  more  regidation  will  be 
the  result.  The  phrase  “consumer 
legislation’’  works  magic  in  the  halls 
of  Congress  and  state  legislatures. 


were  atlvisetl  to  develop  a  new  tech¬ 
nique  in  the  presentation  of  merchan- 
tlise,  for  in  six  months  the  store  would 
no  longer  use  comparatives.  I  must 
admit  they  did  not  take  it  seriously.” 

Nevertheless,  the  decision  was  en¬ 
forced,  and  after  a  certain  amount  of 
“sabotaging”  everyone  went  to  work 
to  hammer  out  a  new  promotional  ap¬ 
proach.  This  has  taken  the  form  of 
“super  feature”  promotions.  Knapp 
ran  42  of  them  last  year.  Some  fea¬ 
tured  items  carried  full  percentage 
markup,  others  carried  lower  markup, 
and  “we  worked,”  said  Grimes,  “on  a 
gross  dollar  basis.”  Every  promotion 
was  an  outstanding  success  though  not 
a  single  comparative  was  used.  The 
public  quickly  accepted  the  fact  that 
these  w'ere  honest  values  that  could  not 
be  beaten  in  the  city.  (The  store  also 
ran  an  institutional  campaign  on  the 
sidjject  of  phony  price  comparisons.) 

“If  you  really  want  to,”  concluded 
Grimes,  “you  can  do  the  job  without 
comparatives.  You  can  do  it,  but  it 
takes  conviction.  It  takes  abounding 
faith  that  in  the  long  run  it  will 
pay  off. 

“I  reluctantly  concede  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  take  a  government  agency  to  con¬ 
trol  the  use  of  comparatives.  It  isn’t 
likely  store  managements  will  sudden¬ 
ly  take  a  long  term  view  of  what  is 
happening  to  public  confidence  and 
change  their  store  policy.  The  fear  of 
a  short  term  loss  is  too  great. 

“It  isn’t  likely  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reaus  can  do  the  job,  because  their 
budgets  are  controlled  by  member 
stores.” 


Honest  Comparatives.  £.  Lawrence 
Cio(Klman,vice  president  of  Stern  Bros., 
New  York,  disagreed  with  Mr.  Grimes 
on  two  counts.  He  said,  first,  that  hon¬ 
esty  in  comparative  price  claims  is  pos¬ 
sible,  and,  second,  that  New  York 
Caty’s  current  experience  is  evidence 
that  Better  Business  Bureaus  can  move 
effectively  to  clean  up  dishonest  com¬ 
paratives.  The  New  York  City  Better 
Business  Bureau  code,  under  which 
the  local  stores  are  now  operating,  is. 
in  Gowlman’s  opinion,  stricter  than 
the  FT'C’s  guide  rules.  “There’s  been 
a  vast  change  in  the  look  of  advertis¬ 
ing,”  he  said,  “and  as  the  stores  get 
more  used  to  it  there  will  be  more 
improvement.” 

As  for  enforcing  a  policy  of  honest 
comparatives  w-ithin  the  store  itself, 
Goodman  reported  that  at  Stern’s  this 
policing  is  effective.  He  emphasized 
that  he  w'as  not  endorsing  compara¬ 
tive  pricing  itself  as  a  promotion 
technique,  and  in  later  discussion  said 
he  would  favor  the  elimination  of 
comparative  prices  if  all  stores  could 
agree  to  this. 

Both  Goodman  and  several  retailers 
in  the  audience  made  the  point  that 
misrepresentation  in  advertising  is 
not  solely  a  matter  of  false  price  com¬ 
paratives.  Extravagant  adjectives  and 
exclamatory  headlines  can  be  just  as 
misleading  even  when  no  price  com¬ 
parisons  are  made. 

Lawrence  Moore  of  Kresge-New’ark 
tliffered  with  the  speaker  about  the  im¬ 
provement  he  reported  in  New  York 
advertising  since  the  BBB  cotie  was 
atlopted.  “.Some  of  us,”  he  said,  “ate 
wearing  rose-colored  glasses.  As  a  read¬ 
er  of  the  New  York  papers.  I’m  here  to 
tell  you  that  these  comparatives  are 
not  honest.  Nor  can  the  BBB  enforce 
honesty.” 

In  Washington,  starting  March  1st, 
retailers  of  a|}pliances  agreed  to  a  Bet¬ 
ter  Business  Bureau  plan  to  eliminate 
comparatives  from  their  appliance 
advertising  and  the  newspapers  agreed 
not  to  accept  comparatives  in  ad  copy. 
.At  the  home  furnishings  meeting,  less 
than  three  weeks  from  the  start  of  this 
agreement,  it  was  reported  that  smaller 
retailers  were  losing  sales  and  attempt¬ 
ing  to  w'ithdraw  from  the  plan. 

No  More  Crutches.  The  nine  rules  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on 
comparative  price  advertising  are  a 
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challenge  to  advertising  departments, 
declared  William  Burston,  manager  of 
the  NRMA  Merchandising  Division. 
“They’re  taking  away  some  of  the 
crutches  the  ad  f)eople  have  been  lean¬ 
ing  on,”  he  said.  “The  writers  must 
now  be  much  more  imaginative,  much 
more  creative  in  the  techniques  of 
their  business.” 

He  reminded  the  home  furnishings 
merchandisers  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  rules  to  forbid  comparative  price 
claims,  so  long  as  these  claims  can  be 
backed  with  proof.  So  that  this  proof 
will  always  be  available,  even  though 
buyers  change,  he  suggested  that  the 
advertising  request  form  include  a 
stamped  statement  to  the  effect  that 
the  buyer  certifies  the  price  facts  given 
in  the  request.  The  basis  of  dollar 
comparisons,  if  they  are  made,  should 
he  indicated  on  the  form:  which  item 
in  the  store’s  own  stock  was  used  for 
the  conqjarison,  or  if  a  competitor’s, 
the  name  of  the  comf>etitor,  the  item 
itself  and,  if  possible,  the  manufactur¬ 
er’s  name. 

.\s  far  as  retail  promotion  managers 
are  concerned,  the  challenge  to  play 
up  something  other  than  price  com¬ 
parisons  will  l)e  a  welcome  one,  said 
Edward  F.  Engle,  manager  of  the 
NRMA  Sales  Promotion  Division. 

“You  gentlemen  in  the  home  fur¬ 
nishings  field,”  he  predicted,  “will  at 
last  rejoin  your  store  in  terms  of  the 
store  image.  I'here  are  many  stores 
represented  here  today  whose  advertis¬ 
ing  reveals  a  ‘split  |jersonality’  between 
the  home  furnishings  division  and  the 
rest  of  the  store.  The  whole  format  is 
different.  So  far  as  the  advertising 
goes,  you  might  as  well  be  running  two 
separate  stores.  In  the  future,  though 
1  don’t  say  price  will  be  eliminated  as 
a  merchandising  device,  comparative 
pricing  will  be  down-graded.  The  ad¬ 
vertising  format  itself  will  undergo  a 
change.  Gentlemen,  we  in  sales  pro¬ 
motion  are  happy  to  have  you  back 
under  the  wing  of  the  store  image,  and 
at  least  we  can  thank  the  FTC.  for 
that!” 

Engle  urged  the  merchandisers  to 
work  for  the  adoption  of  community- 
w'ide  standards,  which  will  be  essential 
to  preserve  the  legitimate  use  of  com¬ 
parative  price  advertising.  He  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  standards  established 
by  the  Better  Business  Bureau  of  New 
York  could  serve  as  a  imxlel. 


By  A.  W.  Zehmek 
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Portions  of  on  address  before  the 
Fifth  Annual  NRAAA  Home  Furnishings 
Conference,  March  19,  1959. 

Home  furnishings  volume  in  the 
postwar  years  got  tremendous 
boosts  from  several  sources— the  pent- 
up,  unsatisfied  demand  for  hard  goods 
that  were  unobtainable  during  the  war, 
the  upward  surge  of  the  population, 
and  the  deep  emotional  need  for  an 
established  and  stable  home  to  coun¬ 
teract  the  years  of  separation  and  trav¬ 
eling.  But  we  cannot  depend  on  this 
kind  of  support  anymore. 

1  do  not  mean  to  inq)ly  that  the 
fundamental  factors  like  population 
growth  and  income  are  against  us,  but 
only  that  they  will  now  supply  a  sup¬ 
porting  foundation  on  which  we  will 
have  to  build,  not,  as  in  some  past 
years,  the  whole  structure  of  sales. 

Let  us  examine  more  closely  the 
foundation  which  will  give  us  support 
and  the  kind  of  sales  structure  we  can 
hope  to  erect  on  it. 

Economic  Shift.  One  of  the  most  revo¬ 
lutionary  changes  in  the  last  half  cen¬ 
tury,  and  one  which  has  gone  relative¬ 
ly  unnoticed,  is  the  growing  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  service  industries. 

Perhaps,  because  you  sell  goods,  not 
services,  you  think,  “What  has  this  got 
to  do  with  mv  home  furnishings  de¬ 
partment?”  The  answer  is  that  if  the 
•American  consumer  is  willing  to  spend 
an  increasing  proportion  of  his  income 
to  buy  services,  every  progressive  mer¬ 
chandise  man  should  examine  his 
product  to  see  where  he  can  add  a 
valuable  service  to  the  merchandise  he 
is  selling.  With  such  services,  you  will 
not  only  be  able  to  increase  the  size  of 
your  average  sales  check  but  also  to 
attract  customers  who  appreciate  the 
convenience  of  finding  all  they  need 
under  one  roof.  Specifically: 


Services  to  Consider.  Do  you  offer 
decorating  services  in  your  furniture 
department? 

I  might  add,  here,  that  while  a  pro¬ 
fessional  decorator  is  an  extra  to  be 
paid  for,  a  well  informed  salesperson 
is  a  “must”  which  your  customer  has 
a  right  to  take  for  granted.  He  may 
not  be  an  expert  on  pseriod  styles  and 
furniture  arrangements,  but  he  must 
be  able  to  answer  the  many  questions 
he  is  sure  to  get,  like  “Can  you  realh 
wash  ink  stains  off  this  new  type  ar- 
|jet?”  or  “W^hich  is  better,  tufted  or 
woven?” 

Do  you  have  a  service  department 
to  supplement  your  appliance  divis¬ 
ion?  Over  $650  million  was  spent  for 
the  repair  of  television  and  radio  sets 
alone  in  1958. 

In  the  field  of  appliance  repair, 
many  customers  feel,  rightly  or  wrong¬ 
ly,  that  they  are  being  “taken,”  that 
since  their  technical  knowledge  is  so 
limited,  the  repair  man  can  turn  a 
screw  aird  charge  for  a  new  part.  Your 
reputation  for  reliability  will  greatly 
enhance  the  value  of  the  repair  sen- 
ice  you  offer.  It  will  also  mean  a  larger 
share  of  the  total  appliance  market- 
repair  as  well  as  purchase.  When,  for 
economic  or  other  reasons,  a  consumer 
decides  an  appliance  cair  last  another 
year  or  two,  he  becomes  a  {xrtential 
customer  for  your  repair  division. 

Instalment  Credit  Service.  Do  you 

offer  credit  temrs  for  the  big-ticket 
items  you  sell  or  is  it  necessary  for 
customers  to  go  elsewhere  for  their 
financing?  It  would  be  to  the  advan-  i 
tage  of  the  store  to  simplify  the  process  ] 
for  the  customer  and  carry  the  paper 
itself. 

Total  instalment  credit  has  more 
than  doubled  since  1950,  and  although 
approximately  half  was  automobile 
paper,  a  substantial  part  went  to  con- 
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sunier  goods.  The  popularity  of  in¬ 
stalment  buying  will  increase  as  the 
population  is  made  up  more  and  more 
of  people  who  have  no  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  deep  depression  of  the 
1930’s.  Despite  recessions,  the  feeling 
persists  that  “someone  will  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it.”  Today's  job  and  to¬ 
morrow’s  raises  seem  secure  enough  to 
form  the  base  of  a  long-term  payment 
contract. 

Th«  Working  Wife.  The  second  change 
I  wish  to  discuss  in  relation  to  home 
furnishings  merchandise  is  as  much  a 
social  as  an  economic  one;  it  is  the 
phenomenon  of  the  working  wife.  By 
1956,  24  per  cent  of  all  married  women 
were  working  and  today  married  wom¬ 
en  constitute  more  than  half  of  the 
female  working  force. 

Do  not  picture  this  large  force  in 
the  role  of  career  women,  as  the  term 
is  jKjpularly  used,  .\pproximately 
three-(|uarters  of  them  work  as  clerks, 
beauticians,  waitresses,  in  other  serv¬ 
ice  (Kcupations,  and  in  factories.  They 
earn  moderate  salaries  and  can  neither 
afford  nor  secure  extensive  household 
help.  Their  best  helpers  are  the  ap 
pliaiues  and  easy-to-care-for  home  fur¬ 
nishings  which  you  sell. 

Occasional  surveys  have  indicated 
that  some  women  resent  the  term 
“labor-saving”  when  applied  to  a 
household  appliance  because  it  im¬ 
plies  that  they  are  trying  to  avoid  their 
legitimate  duties.  Whether  or  not  such 
a  reaction  is  widespread,  I  think  there 
is  a  better  approach  to  use. 

To  today’s  busy  women  you  can  sell 
time-saving  instead  of  labor-saving  ap 
pliances.  Calculate  and  point  out  how 
much  time  is  saved  with  wash-and- 
hang  curtains,  with  an  automatic  wash¬ 
er,  with  an  electric  dryer. 

The  saturation  level  of  some  of  the 
newer  appliances  which  can  be  pro¬ 


moted  on  this  basis  is  surprisingly  low. 
As  of  January  1,  1958,  dishwashers  had 
reached  a  saturation  point  of  only  5.2 
per  cent,  clothes  dryers,  13.7  per  cent, 
freezers.  19.2  per  cent.  Obviously 
there  is  a  substantial  market  waiting, 
but  it  will  take  aggressive  selling  to 
realize  the  potential. 

Leisure-Time  Merchandise.  The  third 
basic  change  which  will  affect  home 
furnishings  merchandising  is  the  in¬ 
crease  in  our  leisure— which  I  define 
simply  as  time  off  from  paid  employ¬ 
ment— and  the  use  we  make  of  it. 

Leisure,  rather  than  work  itself,  is 
coming  to  dominate  the  week;  approx¬ 
imately  70  per  cent  of  this  increasing 
time  is  sp>ent  in  and  around  the  home, 
both  in  work  and  relaxation.  The 
work-week  is  gradually  being  short¬ 
ened  with  no  loss  of  income  and  with 
added  security  in  the  form  of  guaran¬ 
teed  annual  w'ages,  social  insurance, 
and  spreading  pension  plans. 

Regardless  of  occupational  level, 
television  ranks  first  as  a  leisure  occu¬ 
pation.  .\nd  in  this  connection,  I  must 
remark  that  the  industry,  in  failing  to 
coofjerate  in  the  promotion  of  color 
television,  has  thus  far  neglected  a 
prtxluct  which  could  have  added  ap 
preciably  to  sales.  With  further  im¬ 
provements  in  color  broadcasting  ex¬ 
pected,  color  television  will  probably 
make  a  better  showing  than  black  and 
white. 

The  Music  Business,  .\nother  leisure 
activity  which  can  be  reflected  in  high¬ 
er  sales  is  the  widening  interest  in 
music,  in  listening  to  it  and  perform¬ 
ing  it.  Sales  of  musical  entertainment 
in  its  many  forms— instruments,  rec¬ 
ords,  printed  music,  record  players, 
hi-fi  and  stereo  components— have 
reached  an  annual  total  of  almost 
$1.25  billion. 

But  it  is  not  enough  for  the  retailer 
to  sell  a  piano,  or  an  electric  organ,  or 
phonograph  equipment.  These  are 
not  items  which  can  be  bought  and 
put  down  in  the  living  room  like  a 
coffee  table;  they  must  be  carefully 
fitted  into  the  home  or  the  family  will 
not  get  the  maximum  possible  enjoy¬ 
ment  from  them. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  reaching 
a  |X)int  in  our  musical  requirements 
(and  I  am  including  all  types)  when 
Americans  are  ready  for  a  revival  of  a 


planned  music  center  or  music  room 
in  the  home. 

We  don’t  have  to  look  for  such  pos¬ 
sibilities  only  in  new  housing.  Many 
homes  already  have  family  rooms 
which  could  be  furnished  as  family 
music  rooms,  or  dens  which  could  serve 
as  combined  music  and  guest  rooms. 
Old  houses,  when  remodeled,  offer 
many  possibilities  along  these  lines, 
and  unfinished  areas,  when  finished, 
may  provide  the  needed  room. 

Most  customers,  however,  will  think 
no  further  than  the  piano  they  are 
buying  and  the  comer  they  have  emp 
tied  to  put  it  in.  That  does  not  mean 
that  they  would  not  welcome  the  sug¬ 
gestion  for  a  coordinated  music  center 
if  the  store  offered  to  help  plan  and 
finance  it. 

Outdoor  Living.  The  growth  in  the 
size  of  individual  families  and  in  the 
number  of  families,  as  well  as  their 
spread  outward  from  the  city  to  the 
suburbs,  has  been  too  frequently  dis¬ 
cussed  for  me  to  go  into  details.  I  just 
wish  to  point  out  that  the  suburban 
family  with  growing  children  does  a 
good  part  of  its  living  outdoors,  and 
that  furnishing  the  patio,  porch  and 
garden  are  as  much  your  function  as 
furnishing  the  living  room. 

Here  again  there  is  a  good  opportu¬ 
nity  for  you  to  lead  instead  of  follow 
the  consumer’s  requirements.  Just  be¬ 
cause  all  outdoor  cooking  has  thus  far 
been  done  on  the  charcoal  bar-b-q'ae 
grill  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  your 
customers  would  not  welcome  a 
change  of  menu.  Particularly  in  the 
warmer  areas,  a  coordinated,  outdoor 
cooking  center  incorpiorating  a  small 
refrigerator  and  electric  cooking  ap 
pliance  can  be  designed  and  promot¬ 
ed.  This  less  rustic  approach  to  out¬ 
door  cooking  would  also  encourage 
more  attention  to  outdoor  table  set¬ 
tings. 

Urban  Living  Ne«ds.  The  emphasis 
on  the  suburbs  has  tended  to  obsatre 
somewhat  the  importance  of  a  segment 
of  the  population  which  is  returning 
to  the  city.  Be  prepared  for  an  accel¬ 
eration  of  this  movement.  I  don't 
mean  the  few  families  who  simply 
don’t  like  the  suburbs  for  some  reason 
or  another,  but  rather  the  ones  who 
have  outgrown  them,  the  older  couple 
whose  children  have  left  home,  who 
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find  that  they  no  longer  need  the  large 
house,  play  room,  and  fresh  air  that 
they  originally  looked  for. 

Both  husband  and  wife  are  likely  to 
be  working,  and  the  commuting  which 
previously  was  a  nuisance  becomes 
prohibitive  when  both  have  to  do  it. 
They  can  afford  to  live  in  the  better 
city  neighborhoods  in  a  small  apart¬ 
ment,  and  that’s  where  they  are  likely 
to  move. 

But  the  furnishings  of  a  large  house 
are  usually  not  adaptable  to  a  small 
apartment.  This  group  is  a  market  for 
multipurpose  rcKnns  and  furnishings, 
combination  appliances,  space  as  well 
as  time-savers.  The  Bureau  of  the  Cen¬ 
sus  forecasts  an  increasing  number  of 
families  in  the  next  few  years,  but  the 
rise  will  be  largely  in  families  where 
the  head  of  the  household  is  under  25 
or  over  54,  with  approximately  half 
the  numerical  total  increase  in  the 
latter  group. 

Neither  of  these  groups  needs  large 
homes  with  heavy  expenditures  for 
home  furnishings,  but  part  of  this  dis¬ 
advantage  can  be  counteracted  by 
catering  to  the  older  group  which  has 
special  requirements  and  the  income 
with  which  to  satisfy  them. 

Producers'  Responsibility.  Before  I  go 
on  to  some  specific  recommendations 
for  merchandising  methods  in  the  next 
few  years,  I  want  to  point  out  that  the 
protlucers  of  hard  lines  must  cooper¬ 
ate  with  the  retailer  in  maintaining 
sales  at  favorable  levels.  The  sustained 
level  of  hard  lines  sales  in  the  past  few 
years  has  been  due  to  the  introduction 
of  new  or  relatively  new  items— air 
conditioners,  dishwashers,  driers,  food 
disposers— for  which  increasing  sales 
have  offset  the  declining  trend  of  sales 
shown  by  established  items. 

At  the  present  time,  no  similar  new 
items  are  on  the  horizon.  It  will  there¬ 
fore  be  necessary  for  appliance  pro¬ 
ducers  to  build  some  real  newness 
into  their  new  models,  to  make  the 
consumer  decide  to  buy  a  new  appli¬ 
ance  simply  because  the  new  one  offers 
so  much  more  than  the  old,  rather 
than  w'aiting  until  the  one  she  has 
stops  working. 

A  recent  poll  in  Chicago  indicated 
that  a  housewife  expects  a  freezer  to 
last  approximately  16  years,  a  range 
16  years,  a  refrigerator  15  years,  a 
vacuum  cleaner  13,  a  washer  or  dryer 


12.  That’s  not  very  good  for  replace¬ 
ment  sales. 

I  should  like  now  to  give  you  some 
sjiecific  merchandising  suggestions  for 
home  furnishings  in  the  next  few 
years.  Of  course,  these  are  based  on 
conditions  for  the  country  as  a  whole, 
but  they  can  be  adapted  to  local  con¬ 
ditions. 

Stop  Promoting  Price.  First:  sell 
(piality  and  service,  not  price.  nis|M)s- 
able  income  this  year  will  be  about  five 
per  cent  above  the  1958  level,  continu¬ 
ing  the  upward  movement  which  we 
have  come  to  expect  in  this  postwar 
era. 

Unless  we  can  find  convincing  evi¬ 
dence  that  a  far  more  serious  recession 
will  develop  than  anything  which  has 
occurred  yet,  the  chief  question  about 
ilisposable  income  is  not  whether  it 
will  go  up  or  down  but  how  much  it 
will  go  up. 

Why  then  should  a  retailer  assume 
that  when  a  customer  comes  into  his 
store  he  is  looking  for  a  bargain  rather 
than  gootl  quality  and  good  service? 
Refrigerator  prices  are  35  per  cent  be¬ 
low  the  early  postwar  level:  vacuum 
c  leaners  15  |jer  cent  below;  toasters  30 
j>er  cent  below’.  There  has  certainly 
not  been  a  corresponding  increase  in 
sales. 

I  do  not  mean  that  anyone  buys  an 
appliance  or  furniture  w’ithout  look¬ 
ing  at  the  price  tag,  but  rather  that 
price  is  not  the  appeal  your  sales  force 
should  use  to  make  a  sale.  In  fact,  for 
long-lived  items  like  furniture  and  ap¬ 
pliances,  they  should  put  price  differ¬ 
ences  in  their  proper  perspectwe  by 
reducing  them  to  an  annual  basis. 

For  example,  the  difference  of  .S50 
in  the  price  of  a  de  luxe  model  appli¬ 
ance  as  compared  with  a  standard  one 
becomes  rather  insignificant  when  the 
customer  realizes  that  she  w'ill  use  the 
appliance  for  perhaps  10  years  and  the 
difference  amounts  to  only  $5  a  year. 

Sell  Living  Plans,  Not  Items.  Second: 
stress  coordinated  selling— whole  new 
kitchens  instead  of  single  appliances, 
planned  music  rooms  instead  of  an 
electric  organ,  storage  walls  instead 
of  individual  closets  and  cabinets, 
children’s  rooms  planned  to  grow  with 
the  child  instead  of  just  infants’  fur¬ 
niture. 

Suggest  to  the  customer  who  buys  a 


refrigerator  that  perhaps  some  of  her 
other  appliances  will  soon  need  to  be 
replaced  and  that  the  results  will  be 
much  more  attractive  and  efficient  if 
it  is  all  done  together.  It  will  help  the 
sale  if  the  store  has  the  facilities  for 
planning  and  financing  the  remodel¬ 
ing. 

Third:  along  the  same  lines,  1 
strongly  recommend  that  stores  make 
every  effort  to  stimulate  multiple  sales. 
.Some  appliances,  because  of  their  func¬ 
tion,  seem  naturally  to  be  associated, 
as  for  example  washers  and  dryers,  or 
dishwashers  and  disposers.  Salespeople 
should  be  trained  to  sell  both  units 
rather  than  one. 

Having  reached  a  decision  to  buy 
one  type  of  appliance,  the  family  is 
partially  presold  for  others  which 
would  also  contribute  to  convenience, 
comfort  or  health. 

The  same  possibility  for  multiple 
sales  exists  in  other  divisions  of  home 
furnishings  as  well  as  for  appliances. 
A  person  who  purchases  garden  furni¬ 
ture  is  a  likely  prospect  for  outdoor 
lighting  equipment.  A  stereo  customer 
may  now  need  a  portable  television 
to  keep  the  sound  of  the  TV  sheriff’s 
gun  from  adding  a  modern  touch  to  a 
Beethoven  symphony.  A  man  buying 
a  ping-pong  table  for  the  playroom 
he’s  finishing  may  not  realize  that  he 
can  build  games  like  shuffleboard  right 
into  the  floor. 

Take  the  Initiative.  Fourth:  stores 
should  increase  direct  selling;  that  is, 
they  should  go  to  the  customer  instead 
of  waiting  for  the  customer  to  come 
to  them.  This  means  approaching  the 
buyers  of  new  homes;  home  owners 
who  are  adding  pieces,  finishing  areas 
or  doing  other  extensive  remodeling: 
renters  of  apartments  in  houses  under 
construction;  the  married  women  in 
the  local  factory. 

My  last  recommendation  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  important,  and  perhaps 
summarizes  what  I  have  said  before: 
sell  to  particular  people,  not  to  a  neb¬ 
ulous,  average  consumer.  Study  the 
population  of  your  community  with 
attention  to  the  social  as  well  as  the 
economic  changes  which  affect  their 
status  as  consumers.  By  all  means 
concentrate  your  efforts  on  the  largest 
groups  of  consumers  but  don’t  neglect 
the  smaller  .segments  which  can  add 
substantially  to  sales  totals. 
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Houl  One  of  the  Most  Expensiue 
Mattresses  Became  the  Biggest  Selling 
Brand  in  the  World 


By  Afvfn  Hampel 


IF  Cadillac  outsold  Chevrolet  or  Ford, 
you’d  have  a  situation  in  the  auto¬ 
mobile  business  comparable  to  the  mira¬ 
cle  of  Beautyrest  in  the  bedding  business. 
How  did  it  happen? 

At  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century, 
when  .Americans  turned  in  for  the  night, 
they  slept  on  something  resembling  a 
pad  resting  on  top  of  a  series  of  open 
springs.  What  resiliency  there  was  ex¬ 
isted  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  not  in 
the  mattress.  As  you  can  well  imagine, 
there  was  plenty  of  sagging  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  those  days.  But  people  were  convinced 
that  this  was  the  most  comfortable  way 
to  sleep. 

No  wonder  they  laughed  at  Zalmon 
Simmons  when  he  literally  turned  the 
beds  of  America  upside  down  in  1925. 
In  his  mattress,  the  spring  went  into  the 
mattress.  Resilience  rose  to  the  top  where 
it  did  the  most  good.  Here  was  a  mat¬ 
tress  that  adjusted  to  the  sleeper’s  con¬ 
tour.  No  other  sleeping  surface  could 
match  it  for  comfort  and  restful  sleep. 

What  Zalmon  Simmons  did  was  match 
his  mattress  to  a  burgeoning  nation’s 
rapidly  rising  standard  of  living.  People 
wanted  the  best  and  he  gave  it  to  them. 

But,  in  building  the  best  mattress,  Mr. 
Simmons  naturally  used  the  best  ma¬ 
terials  and  more  of  them.  And  so  his 
wonderful  new  product  went  out  into 
the  market  to  sell  for  the  unheard-of- 
price  of  $39.50 — or  more  than  twice  the  aver- 
<^e  mattress  price  at  that  time.  It’s  easy  to 
sec  why  the  trade  quickly  dubbed  Sim- 
oion  s  masterpiece,  “Simmons  Folly.” 
But  contrary  to  the  fate  suffered  by 


many  great  innovators,  Zalmon  Simmons 
lived  to  see  his  “folly”  take  hold  and 
change  a  nation’s  mattress-buying  pat¬ 
tern.  Simmons  Beautyrest  sales  vaulted  from 
26,000  units  the  first  year  to  an  astounding 
450,000  units  just  Jour  years  later! 

What  Henry  Ford  did  for  American 
mobility,  Zalmon  Simmons  accom¬ 
plished  for  American  sleeping  comfort. 
With  Beautyrest,  he  launched  a  new. 
more  healthful  way  to  rest  and  set  a 
revolutionary  new  standard  of  quality 
in  l)edding. 

Champions  come  and  champions  go, 
and  records  topple  faster  than  fads  these 
days.  But  Beautyrest  streaked  to  the  top 
in  1929  and,  with  continual  improve¬ 
ment,  has  stayed  there  ever  since. 

The  reasons  for  this  success  are  clear. 
Zalmon  Simmons  not  only  created  a 
vastly  superior  mattress  but,  equally  impor¬ 
tant,  he  created  a  mattress  brand.  Let’s 
take  a  closer  look  at  both. 

Itm  maitreu 

With  Beautyrest,  Simmons  introduced 
its  now'  famous  separate  spring  construc¬ 
tion.  Ordinary  mattresses  today  are  made 
with  aljout  200-300  springs  that  are  tied 
together  and  sag  together.  Beautyrest  is 
the  only  regularly  available  mattress 
made  with  837  separate  springs.  They 
can’t  possibly  sag.  This  is  the  big  differ¬ 
ence  that  makes  Beautyrest  demonstrably 
the  world’s  most  comfortable,  most  dura¬ 
ble  mattress. 

Research  shows  that  four  out  of  five 
people  sleep  two  to  a  bed  on  a  double 
bed.  For  these  multitudes  of  double-ljed 


sleepers,  the  unique  construction  of 
a  Beautyrest  mattress  provides  the  luxury 
of  single-bed  comfort. 

In  fact,  Beautyrest  is  the  only  mat¬ 
tress  to  pass  the  rigid  American  Hotel 


Beautyrest  withstood  1,751, 070  rolls — outlasted 
all  other  mattresses  tested. 

-Association  minimum  quality  test.  .And 
that’s  why  you  find  Beautyrest  on  more 
Ijeds  in  more  leading  hotels,  motels,  and 
steamships  than  any  other  mattress  in 
•America  today. 

Test  after  test,  including  indep)endent 
consumer  research  reports,  prove  Beau¬ 
tyrest  Ijest  of  all  leading  mattresses  tested, 
and  an  outstanding  value  at  $79.50. 

One  remarkable  demonstration  of 
Beautyrest’s  hardiness  is  the  gruelling 
torture  test  conducted  by  the  United 
States  Testing  Co.  Beautyrest  lasted  three 
times  longer  than  the  next  liest  mattress 
tested.  It  withstood  an  astounding  1,751,- 
070  rolls  of  the  torture  tester  I 

The  brand 

Beautyrest  advertising  is  by  far  the 
most  powerful  voice  in  the  Ijedding  in- 
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dustry.  It  has  built  a  brand  and  built  it 
so  well  that  Beautyrest  can  lie  sold  at  a 
high  price,  yet  sold  in  largest  volume. 
It’s  as  though  mink  coats  were  selling 
like  rain  coats. 

Hammering  away,  as  it  does,  at  the 
top  profit  price  line,  Beautyrest  adver¬ 
tising  is  a  tremendous  force  in  upgrad¬ 
ing  the  profit  opportunity  in  the  liedding 
department.  This,  in  the  face  of  con¬ 
tinuous  heavy  advertising  emphasis  on 
promotional,  low  end  merchandise. 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  the  world  of  lid¬ 
ding  without  the  stabilizing  effects  of  at 
least  one  solid  citizen  constantly  speak¬ 
ing  on  behalf  of  quality  rather  than  price 
alone.  Simmons  spends  over  90%  of  its 
mattress  advertising  dollar  on  Beautyrest 
— its  top-price  item. 

Finally,  Beautyrest  advertising  con¬ 
tinuously  pre-sells  and  keeps  America 
sold  on  the  Isenefits  of  sleeping  on  the 
world’s  finest  mattress.  No  other  mat¬ 
tress  is  so  well  publicized,  so  entrenched 
in  the  consumer’s  mind. 

Bmautyntt  helpt  mak»  bedding 
lop  profh-makor 

Bedding  in  recent  years  has  ranked 
as  the  numl)er  one  profit  department  in 
home  furnishings.  Here  again,  Beauty¬ 
rest  has  exerted  its  influence.  For  the 
Beautyrest  retail  proposition  is  so  un¬ 
usual,  it  is  sometimes  regarded  as  too 
good  to  be  true. 

The  president  of  a  major  department 
store  was  once  asked  what  he  would 
think  of  a  product  that: 

1 .  had  unique  demonstrable  superiority. 

2.  was  proven  the  Ijest  consumer  value. 

3.  yielded  a  top  margin — up  to  47%. 

4.  had  no  seasonal  sales  variation — no 
mark-down — no  work-room  expense. 


Net  profit  on  o 
$39.50  mattress 


i^20.63 
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Net  profit  on 
a  Beautyrest 


5.  produced  a  rift  profit  of  over  26%  on 
sales. 

6.  consistently  showed  ten  to  twelve  time 
turnover. 

7.  contributed  to  retail  salesman’s  re¬ 
muneration. 

8.  provided  a /«//v  paid  retail  advertising 
program. 

9.  was  the  Ijest  known,  most  wanted 
brand  in  its  industry. 

10.  had  guaranteed  profit  protection  via 
a  vigorously  policed  Fair  T rade  program. 

1 1 .  was  the  best  selling  brand  in  its  in¬ 
dustry,  yet  sold  in  the  top  price  line. 

Upon  hearing  this  glowing  descrip¬ 
tion,  the  president  answered,  “There 
ain’t  no  such  animal.  But  if  there  were, 
I’d  stock  it  and  support  it  to  the  hilt.” 

A  Simmons  executive  told  him,  “Well 
you’d  better  start  now  becau.se  every¬ 
thing  I’ve  said  applies  to  Beautyrest.” 

h  then  trouble  ahead 
in  the  bedding  buunets  ? 

Despite  the  fabulous  opportunity 


Beautyrest  hands  the  retailer,  some  bed. 
ding  departments  may  be  heading  for 
trouble. 

In  the  last  six  years,  including  a  period 
in  which  quality  goods  reigned  supreme, 
the  mattress  business  was  a  victim  oft 
serious  downgrading  trend. 

For  example,  in  department  stotti, 
the  share  of  mattresses  selling  for  over 
$60  fell  from  19.9%  to  14.7%.  (A  drop 
from  1  out  of  5  to  1  out  of  7.)  In  the 
same  period,  sales  of  mattresses  under 
$40  rose  from  59.2%  to  70.5%.  The 
same  trend  exists  in  furniture  stores. 

These  figures  are  really  ironic  when 
you  stop  to  consider  that  a  protnotional 
mattress  nets  about  $2.02  .  .  .  while  a 
$79.50  mattress  nets  ten  times  as  much, 
or  $20.63. 

Granted,  promotions  are  necessary  to 
successful  bedding  retailing.  Bui  they  an 
only  the  bait,  not  the  fish.  Maximum  profits 
come  from  trading  up  to  the  big  ticket, 
big-profit  mattress. 

What’s  wrong  ? 

The  single  most  important  influence 
on  mattress  selection  is  the  floor  sales¬ 
man.  Traditionally,  mattress  manufac¬ 
turers  have  wooed  him  with  PM’s  as  an 
incentive  to  trade  up  to  certain  higher 
priced  items.  Fine.  Unfortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  the  PM  situation  has  now  fallen 
badly  out  of  hand  in  many  stores. 

In  an  effort  to  keep  floor  salesmen 
pitching  for  them  exclusively,  some  man¬ 
ufacturers  have  come  along  with  higher 
PM’s  that  are  nothing  short  of  discrimi¬ 
natory.  Suddenly  it  becomes  unprofit¬ 
able  for  the  floor  salesman  to  sell  the 
liest  mattress.  A  manufacturer  steps  in 
and  controls  the  retail  sales  organiza¬ 
tion.  This  results  in  the  tail  wagging  the 


An  ordinary  mattress  has  about  200-300  springs.  Wired  together,  they  Beautyrest  has  over  800  separate  springs.  Like  little  “strong  men,”  each 

sag  together.  Not  free  to  push  up  atui  correctly  support  the  shape  of  your  spring  is  power-packed  arui  free  to  push  back  and  support  tlu  whole  body 

body.  “Sag  support”  is  bad  for  back,  comfort,  and  rest.  mth  buoyant,  body-fitting  firmness. 
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60,000, (MX)  recordings  taken  by  Sleep  Research  Foundation  showed  sounder  sleep  on  Beautyrest. 


dog.  The  store  loses  control  and  the  floor 
salesman  works  for  the  manufacturer  in¬ 
stead  of  the  store. 

Two  types  of  discriminatory  PM  prac¬ 
tices  are  helping  to  decimate  the  entire 
profit  structure  of  the  l>edding  depart- 


(1)  In  some  cases,  an  inflated  price  struc¬ 


ture  permits  e.xcessive  PM’s  on  lower 
quality  mattresses sellingforS79. 50.  Here 
is  a  situation  that  invites  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  of  the  facts.  What  starts  out  as  an 
incentive  liecomes,  in  effect,  a  bril)e. 
(2)1  n  other  cases,  middle  price  line  mat¬ 
tresses  are  given  PM’s  equal  to  or  higher 
than  brands  selling  at  higher  prices. 


Beautyrest  is  the  only  mattress  to  pass  rigid  American  Hotel  Association  quality  test. 
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Where  is  the  incentive  to  trade  up  to 
the  most  saleable  of  all  S79.50  top-profit 
mattresses?  Nonexistent ! 

The  first  practice  usually  backs  the 
salesman  into  an  inescapable  corner.  He 
supports  a  lower  quality  mattress  selling 
for  top  dollar.  He  does  not  have  the 
backing  of  the  leading  brand  .  .  .  the 
most  wanted  brand.  He  is  unable  to 
demonstrate  superior  quality  without 
resorting  to  untruths.  If  he  fails,  as  he  is 
quite  apt  to  do,  he  fails  without  having 
put  his  best  foot  forward. 

His  chance  to  make  a  genuine  trade- 
up  has  eluded  him.  He  has  gambled 
with  a  lesser  product  to  win  a  few  dollars 
more  in  PM’s.  The  odds  were  against 
him  from  the  start. 

A  gcxxl  way  to  combat  the  discrimi¬ 
natory  PM  situation  is,  of  course,  to 
equalize  all  PM's  Jor  all  brands  according 
to  price  lines. 

Obviously,  along  with  this  action,  it 
is  necessary  to  equalize  all  other  incen¬ 
tives,  too. 

.'\  few  stores  have  found  another  effec¬ 
tive  method  for  beating  the  problem. 
They  are  using  a  sliding  scale  of  commissions 
in  their  bedding  departments.  That  is,  award¬ 
ing  salesmen  with  a  lesser  percentage  of 
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This  display  dramatically  tells  the  Beautyrest®  construction  story. 


commission  on  low-profit  mattresses  and 
scaling  upwards  to  a  peak  percentage 
for  top-profit  lines.  Thus  the  salesman, 
particularly  in  a  promotional  store,  has 
a  genuine  incentive  to  trade  up  from  the 
advertised  low-profit  bargains  to  the 
higher  profit,  higher  quality  mattress. 

How  to  bo^d  bottmr  bodding  profits 

1 .  Remember,  people  replace  their  mat¬ 
tresses  as  seldom  as  once  in  ten  or  fifteen 
years.  Better  sell  them  as  profitably  as 
you  can,  when  you  can. 

2.  The  function  of  the  low  mark-up  ad¬ 
vertising  promotion  is  to  get  store  traf¬ 
fic.  Real  profit  comes  from  trading  up 
to  the  best  .  .  .  best  for  the  customer, 
I  jest  for  you. 

3.  The  profit  on  Beautyrest  is  ten  times 
that  of  a  $39.50  mattress.  Yet  it’s  the 
most  wanted,  biggest  selling  brand  in  the 
ljusiness. 

4.  Be  sure  that  compensation  arrange¬ 
ments  give  floor  salesmen  the  incentive 
to  trade  up.  Retailers  enjoying  highest, 
most  profitable  average  unit  sales  in  l)ed- 
ding  have  found  it  necessary  to  (1)  elimi¬ 
nate  high  PM’s  on  middle  price  lines. 
(2)  equalize  all  PM’s  for  all  Ijrands  ac¬ 
cording  to  price  lines. 

5.  FA>ery  customer  is  a  potential  Beautyrest 
customer.  Kings,  presidents,  movie  stars, 
even  sheiks  and  their  harems  sleep  on 
Beautyrest.  Your  opportunities  lie  on 
Ixjth  sides  of  the  track. 

6.  Make  sure  every  salesman  has  the 


sales  ammunition  to  convince  every  cus¬ 
tomer  that  the  $79.50  price  of  Beauty¬ 
rest  represents  a  remarkable  value.  When 
you  consider  that  one-third  of  every  life 
is  spent  in  bed;  when  you  consider  that 
Beautyrest  lasts  three  times  longer  than 
any  inner  spring  mattress  . . .  Beautyrest 
Ijecomes  a  most  remarkable  value. 

7.  Beautyrest  does  more  pre-selling  than 
any  other  mattress.  Thirty  years  of  na¬ 


tional  advertising  have  made  it  the  fin¬ 
est  name  in  mattresses  ...  a  standard 
by  which  others  are  compared.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  Beautyrest  pays  100%  of  your  local 
advertising. 

The  paradox  of  Beautyrest  is  really 
not  so  strange  after  all.  The  Cadillac  of 
mattresses  outsells  all  others  Ijecause  it 
gives  your  customers  the  Ijcst  value  . . . 
and  you  the  best  profit  opportunity. 


Houl  one  retailer  does  it 

Bullard, 

president,  H.  M.  Bullard  Co.,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 


it  |AST  JUNE,  during  a  three-day  promo- 
L  tion,  we  moved  116  mattresses.  We 
were  quite  happy  with  these  results,  but 
even  more  tickled  over  the  fact  that  out 
of  the  116,  36  were  Beautyrests.  And  this, 
mind  you,  in  an  atmosphere  of  bargain 
prices,  where  Beautyrest  was  selling  for 
over  twice  the  price  of  the  advertised 
specials ! 


We  feel  this  was  a  pretty  giKxl  per¬ 
formance  for  a  store  with  a  volume  slight¬ 
ly  over  a  million.  All  it  t(xjk,  really,  was  a 
concerted  effort  by  all  our  salesmen  to 
trade  up  to  Beautyrest.  You  see,  our  boys 
are  convinced  Beautyrest  is  the  best  mat¬ 
tress,  and  every  time  an  opportunity  like 
this  comes  along  they  latch  right  on  to  it. 

Now,  I  know  some  stores  are  con¬ 
cerned  only  with  selling  out  their  promo¬ 
tion  mattresses  during  an  event.  Well,  we 
use  the  event  strictly  as  a  springboard  to 
Beautyrest  sales. 

And  here  at  Bullard’s,  we  don’t  have 
discriminatory  PM’s.  There  are  no  obsta¬ 


cles  to  trading  up  and  Beautyrest  can  be 
sold  on  its  true  merits. 

We  conduct  sales  meetings  twice  a 
year  to  refresh  salesmen  on  Beautyrest 
selling  techniques  and  to  indoctrinate 
newcomers. 

I  might  add,  one  of  the  major  selling 
points  with  Beautyrest,  of  course,  is  the 
construction  story.  We  feel  a  thorough 
understanding  of  this  is  of  utmost  imjxjr- 
tance  to  the  floor  salesman.  And  to  make 
it  easier  for  him,  we  always  expose  our 
customers  to  the  Beautyrest  construction 
story  with  cut-away  samples  in  our  win¬ 
dows  and  on  our  selling  floor. 

No  .  .  .  selling  Beautyrest  is  no  prob¬ 
lem.  First  you’ve  got  to  sell  your  sales¬ 
men;  then  you  have  to  make  sure  that 
there  are  no  discriminatory  PM’s  to  di¬ 
vert  him  from  selling  the  best  mattress." 
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home  furnishings 
merchandising 

A  rtpori  on  the  Fifth  Annual  NRMA  Home  Furnishings 
Conference,  a  two-day  meeting  that  covered  the 
merchandising  of  stereophonic  equipment,  house- 
wares,  small  appliances,  floor  coverings  and  furniture 
as  well  as  general  problems  of  promotion,  resource 
relations  and  profit  improvement.  It  was  conducted 
by  the  Home  Furnishings  Group  of  the  Merchandising 
Division  in  New  York  last  month. 

■■■Mr"'  ~  s 


Three  of  the  conference  leaders:  John  J.  Mahoney,  Barker  Bros.,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Home  Furnishings  Group;  Alfred  D.  Egendorf,  Lit  Brothers, 
who  was  chairman  of  the  session  on  comparative  price  advertising,  and 
Clint  Scheder,  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  chairman  of  the  program  committee. 


Stereo  Business  in  Department  Stores 


FOI'R  out  of  five  manufacturers  who 
discussed  retail  stereo  business  at 
the  home  furnishings  conference  said 
(1)  its  good  margins  offer  department 
stores  the  best  profit  opportunity  in 
a  long  time,  (2)  department  stores 
should  carry  prestige  lines  as  well  as 
volume  merchandise  in  this  field,  and 
(3)  they  can  and  should  make  an  all- 
out  play  for  this  business  with  com¬ 
plete  demonstration  rooms  and  spe¬ 
cially  trained  sales  help. 

But  there  was  one  dissenter.  He 
said: 

“There  is  little  in  stereo  for  the  av¬ 
erage  department  store  at  this  pioneer¬ 
ing  stage  except  headaches.  If  you’re 
not  already  in  stereo,  don’t  get  in  until 
it  becomes  a  demand  item.  For  the 
next  year  or  two  leave  stereo  to  the 
music  merchants,  the  high  fidelity  s}>e- 
cialists  and  the  hardy  survivors  among 
the  radio-TV  dealers.  Let  them  do  the 
demonstrating  that  is  so  necessary  at 
this  stage,  the  equally  necessary  ex¬ 
plaining,  the  free  home  trials,  the  hard 
selling,  and  so  on.” 


I'his  shock  treatment  was  adminis¬ 
tered  to  the  home  furnishings  mer¬ 
chandisers  by  L.  M.  Sandwick,  vice 
president  of  Pilot  Radio  Corp.  at  the 
opening  session  of  the  conference.  C. 
W.  Barnett,  divisional  merchandise 
manager,  Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Co.,  was 
chairman. 

Sandwick  said  his  company’s  experi¬ 
ence  with  department  stores  on  mon¬ 
aural  high  fidelity  equipment  had  con¬ 
vinced  him  that  (1)  few  department 
stores  will  give  adequate  display  and 
demonstration  facilities  to  high-priced 
listening  equipment;  (2)  buyer  turn¬ 
over  is  so  rapid  that  it  precludes  a  con¬ 
sistent,  business-building  policy,  and 
(3)  floor  salesmen  don’t  get  the  proper 
training,  discipline  or  supervision. 

A  Four-Group  Market.  Sandwick  did, 
however,  concede  the  average  depart¬ 
ment  store  a  place  in  the  mass  market. 
He  offered  this  analysis  of  the  “stereo¬ 
conscious  public,”  dividing  it  into  four 
market  groups; 

“First,  there  are  the  confirmed  audio¬ 


philes.  These  jieople  believe  that  ‘you 
can’t  get  the  real  thing  in  a  ready-made 
package.  It’s  got  to  be  components.’ 
.Second,  there  are  the  less  technical- 
minded  music  appreciators  who  have 
keen  ears  for  gootl  sound  but  who  tend 
to  waver  between  buying  a  custom 
component  installation  or  purchasing 
the  convenience  and  good  looks  of  a 
fine  quality  stereophonic  console  sys¬ 
tem.  To  serve  the  first  group,  there 
are  over  100  manufacturing  firms, 
some  quite  small.  Manufacturers  serv¬ 
ing  the  second  group,  the  potential 
buyers  of  premium  quality  stereo¬ 
phonic  console  systems,  are  few  and 
far  between.  Only  three  or  possibly 
four  such  manufacturers  have  sur¬ 
vived  that  I  know  of.  My  company. 
Pilot  Radio,  manufactures  for  both 
the  first  and  second  groups. 

“The  third  group  is  the  great  mass 
market,  already  beginning  to  make  its 
presence  felt  in  stereo.  These  are  the 
millions  of  people  who  ask  for  and 
will  purchase  only  the  products  of 
famous  brand  names  they  recognize 
and  trust.  Nearly  all  of  the  major  pro¬ 
ducers  of  radio  and  television  sets  are 
now  turning  out  stereo  sets  to  serve 
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this  group,  and  so  are  a  number  of 
well-known  specialty  manufacturers 
and  record  companies  with  phono¬ 
graph  divisions. 

‘‘Finally,  there  is  a  fourth  group— 
the  perennial  bargain  hunters.  There 
is  no  shortage  of  manufacturing  re¬ 
sources  for  this  group.  Private  label 
manufacturers  and  firms  applying  their 
own  labels  or  stencils  to  price-appeal 
stereo  products  are  out  in  force.” 

The  average  department  store,  said 
.Sandwick,  should  stick  to  the  third  and 
fourth  groups,  handling  the  ‘‘mass- 
produced  lines  which  manufacturers 
pre-sell  for  them”  and  the  ‘‘private 
label  or  stencilled  promotion  pieces 
which  have  strong  price  appeal.” 

He  based  his  advice  on  Pilot’s  ex- 
p>erience  when  the  company,  some 
three  years  ago,  franchised  30  depart¬ 
ment  stores  with  a  reputation  for  serv¬ 
ing  the  quality  market  in  their  areas. 
Four  of  these  stores  succeeded  w’ith  the 
line.  But  for  the  rest,  the  story  was 
inadequate  display  and  demonstration 
facilities,  inadequate  floor  supervision 
and  inadequate  sales  training. 

Way  to  Success.  ‘‘I  urge  department 
store  managements  who  seriously  want 
to  make  a  success  out  of  stereo  now  or 
in  the  future  to  reverse  these  well 
known  causes  of  failure,”  said  Sand¬ 
wick.  ‘‘For  example,  you  can  put  in 
two  or  three  listening  rooms  for  stereo 
prospects  for  a  very  modest  invest¬ 
ment.  Bear  in  mind  that  two  listening 
or  demonstration-display  rooms,  even 
though  relatively  small,  are  more  effi¬ 
cient  than  one  large  room  and  permit 
your  department  to  handle  double  the 
number  of  customers.  Remember,  you 
have  to  sell  six  or  eight  TV  sets  or 
heaven  knows  how  many  refrigerators 
to  equal  the  profit  to  the  store  on  just 
one  top  quality  stereo  installation. 

‘‘Train  your  buyer  to  think  of  him¬ 
self  as  a  sales  manager  so  that  he  auto¬ 
matically  spends  at  least  half  his  time 
helping  and  directing  your  salesjieople 
right  on  the  firing  line.” 

Crazy  If  You  Stay  OutI  George  E. 
Marek,  vice  president  of  RCA-Victor, 
said  that  department  stores  should  by 
no  means  stay  out  of  stereo.  ‘‘It’s  enor¬ 
mously  imp)ortant,”  he  insisted,  .‘‘that 
you  get  into  the  business,  and  not 
leave  it  to  music  merchants  or  parts 
companies.  Department  stores  are 


community  centers,  with  a  strong  in¬ 
fluence  in  things  cultural.  Your  bosses 
are  on  the  boards  of  symphonies.  Why 
shouldn't  your  stores  be  music  centers? 
The  music  business  is  exploding. 
You’re  crazy  if  you  stay  out  of  it.” 

Marek  agreed  that  stereo  selling 
requires  good,  closed  demonstration 
rooms  (and  not  up  on  the  ninth  floor!). 
Stereo  will  be  sold,  he  said,  not  by 
talking  about  it  but  by  letting  people 
experience  it.  And  the  people  he  had 
most  in  mind  were  the  21  to  29  age 
group.  These,  Marek  believes,  are  the 
best  prospects  for  stereo  instruments, 
just  as  they  are  the  best  customers  for 
records.  Finally,  he  said,  it  is  a  mistake 
to  think  of  stereo  as  being  for  ‘‘long 
hairs.”  It’s  just  as  important  to  the 
pop  market,  which  accounts  for  83  per 
cent  of  record  business,  and  is  just  as 
much  demanded  by  these  listeners. 
He  reported  that  stereo  records,  which 
accounted  for  only  three  per  cent  of 
RC.\  Victor  sales  last  October,  are 
now  up  to  20  per  cent,  and  on  some 
best-seller  items,  the  proportion  runs 
as  high  as  40  per  cent. 

Specialty  Tactics  Needed.  Uninformed 
salesp>eople  and  poor  floor  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  stereo  were  also  criticized  by 
Dave  Fisher,  vice  president  of  Sonic  In¬ 
dustries.  He  said  that  just  as  some  of 
‘‘the  finest  merchandising  talent  in  the 
industry”  did  not  correctly  anticipate 
the  enormous  public  response  to  stereo, 
so  now  some  of  the  best  stores  in  the 
country  are  failing  to  train  their 
jjeople  and  set  up  the  proper  demon¬ 
stration  facilities. 

Fisher  conceded  that  manufacturers 
should  furnish  more  informative  liter¬ 
ature  for  salesmen.  All  manufacturers 
are  at  fault  in  this  resp>ect,  he  said,  and 
particularly  in  their  failure  to  realize 
that  it  is  women  who  have  most  to  say 
about  this  purchase  and  women  for 
whom  their  explanations  of  stereo 
should  be  prepared. 

‘‘I  recommend,”  he  said,  ‘‘that  store 
managements  make  sure  their  person¬ 
nel  are  completely  familiar  with  the 
product  they  demonstrate.  Distributor 
or  factory  p>ersonnel  should  be  invited 
periodically  to  sales  meetings.  Floor 
salesmen  should  be  instructed  to  sell 
entertainment  and  refrain  as  much  as 
possible  from  technical  discussions, 
which  are  sometimes  endless,  and  often 
result  in  the  loss  of  a  sale. 


“Management  should  carry  as  manv  1 
good  lines  as  are  necessary  to  cover  the 
various  price  brackets  in  order  to  cater 
to  all  classes  of  trade.” 

Best  Margins  in  Years.  Stereo  offers 
the  department  store  the  best  [)rospeci 
it  has  had  in  many  years  for  improving 
margins  in  the  radio-phonograph-tele 
vision  department,  said  Richard  F 
O’Brion,  eastern  zone  manager  of  Am- 
p>ex  Audio,  Inc.  “Don’t  wait  until  it’s 
too  late!”  he  warned  the  home  furnish¬ 
ings  merchandisers.  “Nothing  in  the 
home  entertainment  field  has  been  as 
practically  demonstrable  since  televis¬ 
ion.  Proper  franchise  selection,  mer¬ 
chandising,  promotion  and  demonstra¬ 
tion  can  make  it  profitable  for  you  and 
your  department  .  . .  The  high  fidelity 
manager  is  dealing  with  some  of  the 
best  percentages  he  has  seen  in  years, 
and  these  on  current,  nationally 
branded  lines.” 

He  advised  them  to  examine  the 
various  available  franchises  carefully: 
to  consider  some  of  the  new  names  in 
the  field,  and  to  review  some  from 
which  the  store  may  have  drifted  away 
recently.  “You  will  find,”  he  said, 
“that  in  many  cases  some  franchises 
have  greater  meaning  in  high  fidelitv 
than  in  television  or  appliances.  Re¬ 
stricted  distribution  and  price  main¬ 
tenance  is  common  in  this  field.  You 
are  not  just  a  downtown  showroom; 
you  can  operate  a  profitable  depart¬ 
ment.” 

Like  the  other  speakers,  O’Brion 
emphasized  the  importance  of  demon¬ 
stration,  calling  it  “the  most  necessary 
and,  regretfully,  the  most  neglected, 
step  in  a  stereo  equipment  sale.” 

Some  Ground  Rules.  The  minimum 
requirements  of  proper  merchandise 
presentation  and  demonstration  for 
stereo  units  were  described  by  C.  ]• 
Hunt,  vice  president  of  Zenith  Radio 
Corporation.  He  said; 

“First,  always  have  the  stereo  units 
on  display,  properly  connected  and 
ready  to  demonstrate.  In  the  case  of 
the  separate  unit  types,  have  the  re¬ 
mote  speaker  to  the  right  side  of  the 
master  unit  and  about  six  feet  away. 

“Second,  make  sure  the  speakers  are 
balanced  so  that  there  will  be  as  much 
volume  from  the  remote  speaker  as 
from  the  master  unit.  Also,  make  sure 
these  units  face  in  the  same  direction. 
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“Third,  make  sure  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  records  your  people  are  using  are 
new  and  fresh,  and  that  a  record  is 
taken  out  of  the  department  when  it 
is  worn  or  damaged.  Also,  that  it’s  a 
stereo  record! 

"Fourth,  make  sure  your  people  are 
thoroughly  familiar  with  each  and 
every  product  you  have  on  display. .  .  . 
Such  things  as  having  the  speed  regu¬ 
lator  in  the  proper  position  and  the 
volume  control  on  an  instrument 
turned  down  to  a  minimum  level,  are 
all-important  because  the  discussion  of 


what  stereo  is  has  made  the  customer 
expiect  something  new,  wonderful  and 
dynamic.  We  must  not  let  her  down.” 

Although  these  rules  seem  elemen¬ 
tary,  Hunt  said  that  he  has  seen  sales¬ 
men  attempting  to  demonstrate  stereo 
equipment  without  a  complete  hook¬ 
up  and  with  the  wrong  speed  adjust¬ 
ment. 

He  urged  department  stores  to  make 
full  use  of  their  natural  advantages  to 
build  stereo  business.  They  have  mod¬ 
el  rooms,  which  give  a  superb  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  show  how  the  equipment  can 


be  fitted  into  an  interior  decorating 
scheme.  They  have,  or  can  find,  the 
space  for  adequate  demonstration 
rooms— and  they  should  not,  he 
warned,  believe  that  they  can  really  do 
a  stereo  job  properly  without  enlarg¬ 
ing  the  average  department’s  space. 

The  Zenith  executive  said  he  dis¬ 
agreed  completely  with  the  suggestion 
that  department  stores  should  confine 
themselves  to  low-price  stereo  instru¬ 
ments.  “If  you  don’t  have  top  end 
representation,”  he  insisted,  “you’ll 
hamper  yourselves  seriously.” 


J.  H.  Celaschi  Ray  DeardoriF  S.  C.  Rexingar 

Pyrex  Ware  Wear-Ever  Aluminum  Toastmaster  Products 


Edward  Taylor 

Motorola 


Maurice  Lipsich 

Dormeyer  Corp. 


Profits  in  Housewares,  Radio.  TV 


TR.\FFIC  appliance  and  radio  man¬ 
ufacturers  did  what  they  could  with 
their  opportunity  to  tell  department 
stores  how  to  make  a  profit  on  these 
merchandise  classifications. 

Maurice  Lipsich,  vice  president  of 
Dormeyer  Corp.,  described  his  com¬ 
pany’s  selective  franchise  program, 
which  he  called  “controlled  distribu¬ 
tion.”  He  said  that  since  it  was  in¬ 
augurated  10  months  ago  it  has  put 
Dormeyer  “back  in  good  department 
stores,”  and  is  enabling  both  distribu¬ 
tors  and  retailers  to  sell  at  a  profit. 
“We’re  not  at  full  list  everywhere,”  he 
commented,  “but  we’re  getting  there.” 

S.  C.  Rexinger,  national  sales  mana¬ 
ger  of  Toastmaster  Products,  McGraw- 
Edison  Co.,  suggested  that  stores  should 
tackle  seriously  the  job  of  increasing 
prices  to  get  their  former  profit  mar¬ 
gins.  He  conceded  that  it’s  not  prac¬ 
tical  just  to  up  the  prices  suddenly, 
but  said  that  a  store  could  do  it  grad¬ 
ually  if  the  ground  were  propserly  pre¬ 
pared.  And  the  profser  preparation,  in 
his  opinion,  would  be  a  return  to  tra¬ 
ditional  department  store  standards  of 


salesmanship  and  merchandising. 

“You  can  sell  on  quality,”  he  said. 
“Overhaul  your  department  and  your 
policies:  train  your  salespeople  to  sell 
and  to  sell  the  store  as  well  as  the 
product;  carry  and  promote  complete 
assortments  of  brand  name  lines.  Too 
many  stores  carry  only  the  most  com¬ 
petitive,  most  footballed  items.  Stress 
quality,  sell  up  to  it,  make  price  sec¬ 
ondary,  emphasize  your  store’s  services 
in  contrast  to  the  non-service  of  the 
discounter.  Gradually  establish  slight¬ 
ly  higher  selling  prices. 

“Don’t  cut  down  the  size  of  your 
department;  don’t  give  it  a  poor  loca¬ 
tion;  don’t  cut  out  services.  These  are 
admissions  of  weakness  and  further  im¬ 
pair  your  store’s  reputation.” 

How  can  stores  raise  prices  and  yet 
maintain  their  policy  of  not  being 
undersold?  To  this  question  from  the 
audience,  Rexinger  replied  that  when 
a  store  carries  a  complete  line  it  has 
pricing  scope  that  it  does  not  enjoy 
when  it  sticks  only  to  highly  competi¬ 
tive  items  in  a  line.  He  suggested,  too, 
that  customers  are  not  so  familiar  with 


prices  as  department  store  men  seem 
to  think.  This  brought  sharp  disagree¬ 
ment:  one  merchandise  manager  ex¬ 
claimed:  “Our  customers  know  the 
going  prices  better  than  we  do!” 

The  SpeciaUDealers.  If  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  business  is  unprofitable,  retail¬ 
ers  must  accept  a  sizable  share  of  the 
blame,  said  Edward  Taylor,  executive 
vice  president  of  Motorola.  He  charged 
that  department  store  merchandisers 
are  blind  to  the  opportunity  to  sell 
quality,  that  they  are  obsessed  by  the 
special  deal,  that  they  use  a  quality 
product  as  a  price  leader,  then  "turn 
their  backs  on  the  rest  of  the  line,” 
that  they  switch  pre-sold  brand  cus¬ 
tomers  to  their  own  private  labels. 

“We’ll  be  excited,”  he  said,  “about 
a  new  product  and  want  to  tell  you  its 
features,  but  the  only  answer  we  get 
from  you  is,  ‘What’s  the  deal?’  We’ve 
put  more  quality  into  our  product, 
yet  we  can’t  get  you  to  believe  our 
quality  story  or  your  salesmen  to  tell 
it.  We  have  a  new  transistor  radio 
about  to  come  out,  a  bombshell  at 
$29.95,  but  you’ll  want  to  sell  it  at 
$24.95.” 

Taylor  said  that  the  over-all  inven- 
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^  Living  ■  stereo  ^ 

RODGERS  &  HAMMERSTCIN'S 


the  music  from 


SOUTH  Pacific 


composed  and  conductect~by 

HENRY  l«MCINI 

from  the  NBC  television  series 
PETER  GUNN 
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OFFENBACH 

GaFtE  PARISIENNE 

KHACHATURIAN  GAYNE  BALLET  SUITE 

Boilon  Popi  Orch.  ^ 

Arthur  Fiedler  ' 


5j  Living  stereo  ^ 


Tbs  Mtcitiiis  i$u  score  for  tho  Peter  Gum  TV  A  Mf  seHsr!  The  Originsl  Soundlreck  Recordh« 
series.  Pleyed  by  composer  Mencini!  LSP-19S6  oi  the  mepiflcent  nwsicel  movie  Mt!  lSO-1032 


The  Ortginel  Cut  Recording  of  Broedwiy’s  new-  Henri  Rend  leeds  Ms  swmgm'  quintet  through  t 
est  hit  imtsicel  with  Gwen  Verdon!  ISO-104S  dozw  but-favored  standanli)  LSP-1M7 


TCHAKOVSKY  CONCERTO  Nb.  t 

VANCLHHIRN 

,KMl  XttmttSNM,  CiMlicter 


The  stirring  Roi^'  score  for  the  TV  seriec.  The  coRqwUing  interpretetieo  of  TebaHwvsky’s 
Arr.  end  cond.  by  Robert  R.  Bennett  LSC-2226  Cencerti  No.  1  that  tteiUed  Mescowl  ISC-22S2 


WHEN  ORDERING  STEREO,  SAY.. .RCA! 

®RCAM'aaR@ 


The  grwtut  sound  ever  recorded!  All  the  life  Reel  dww  stoppers  thet  brii«  people  to  thetr 
and  excitemmit  of  Peris  itself!  lSC-2267  feet  every  time  Fiedler  conducts!  LSC-2270 
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No  wonder  last  year’s  industry-wide  sales  records  show 
more  RCA  Victor  high  fidelity  was  sold  than  any  other  brand  1 


High  fidelity  fan  or  plain  music 
lover,  you  can’t  sell  them  better 
stereo  than  RCA  Victor— such  as  the 
incomparable  Mark  II  above.  Here 
are  all  the  fine  components  they 
need  for  fine  high  fidelity,  assembled 
in  a  beautiful  French  Provincial 
cabinet  in  two  fine  furniture  finishes. 

Included  in  the  “Victrola”®  are  a 
super-sensitive  radio  that  plays  both 
AM  and  FM,  RCA  Victor’s  famous 
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“Floating  Action”  4-speed  record 
changer,  two  12 -inch  woofers  and 
two  3V^-inch  tweeters,  a  high- 
powered  dual  amplifier,  finely  bal¬ 
anced  lightweight  tone  arm,  and 
diamond  stereo  stylus.  Simply  sell 
them  a  matching  speaker  for  true 
stereophonic  sound. 

RCA  Victor  stereo  consoles  are 
priced  as  low  as  $179.95.  Put 
these  exciting  new  high  fidelity 


“Victrolas”  on  your  floor  and  watch 
them  go!  For  more  information,  or 
quick  service,  call  your  RCA  Victor 
distributor  now. 


®RCAVicroR@ 

Nationolly  odvertistd  list  price  shown.  opHonol  with  dealer. 
Slightly  higher  far  West  and  South.  Prices,  specifications 
subject  to  change  without  notice.  ^RCA  trodemark  for  rec¬ 
ord  players. 
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tory  position  of  the  radio-television 
industry  has  been  much  improved  by 
slowed-down  production  but  that  some 
companies  are  still  over-producing. 
“Maybe,”  he  commented,  “they  think 
they  can  get  away  with  all  the  busi- 
nes|;  maybe  they’re  sure  that  when 
they  overprotluce  you  guys  will  get  rid 
of  it  for  them.  .  .  .  But  the  leadership 
in  this  industry  is  changing.  You 
should  not  put  your  money  in  lines 
that  are  losing  public  favor.  If  you 
really  want  to  get  on  a  profit  basis, 
get  with  the  lines  on  the  way  up!” 

Nothing  to  Sell.  Another  outspoken 
manufacturer’s  representative,  in  this 
case  from  the  non-electric  housewares 
field,  w’as  J.  A.  Celaschi,  vice  president 
of  Pyrex  Ware.  The  gist  of  his  argu¬ 
ment  was  that  you  can’t  make  a  profit 
on  what  you  don’t  have  in  stock,  and 
that  out-of-stock  conditions  in  house- 
w’ares  are  appalling.  He  declared  that 
“most  housewares  departments  in  de¬ 
partment  stores  are  out  of  25  per  cent 
or  more  of  the  fastest  selling  items  in 
the  Pyrex  Ware  line  practically  any 
time  you  want  to  check  the  counter.” 

Everyone  agrees  that  good  stock  con¬ 
dition  is  fundamental  to  profit,  said 
Celaschi,  but  few  people  do  anything 
about  it.  When  they  try  it,  they  can 
get  spectacular  results.  As  an  exam¬ 
ple,  he  reported  the  case  of  17  depart¬ 
ments  in  one  territory  that  doubled 
their  Pyrex  sales  and  averaged  eight 
turns  just  by  keeping  all  fast  moving 
items  on  the  shelf  all  the  time.  They 
did  this  with  no  additional  space  and 
little  or  no  increase  in  inventory  value. 

Wear-Ever  Aluminum’s  national 
sales  manager,  Ray  Deardorff,  also  said 
that  inadequate  stock  is  a  prime  cause 
of  inadequate  profit.  He  urged  the 
stores  to  carry  full  lines  of  profitable 
brands,  observing  that  “stores  can’t 
operate,  any  more  than  we  can,  on  best 
sellers  only.” 

What  he  stressed  most  was  the  im¬ 
portance  of  promotion.  He  said  that 
the  retail  demand  for  better  correla¬ 
tion  and  timing  of  manufacturer  pro¬ 
motions  is  a  justified  one;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  stores  should  make 
more  effort  to  utilize  good  tie-ins  and 
good  display  and  promotional  mater¬ 
ial.  He  called  attention  to  the  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  sales-building  promo¬ 
tion  campaigns  sponsored  by  the  basic 
metal  producers. 


Patricia  Neal 

Life  Magazine 


David  Brunn 

Drexel  fr  Co. 


Lawrence  Moore 

Kresge-N  ewark 


Toluards  a  Better  Furniture  Business 


WAYS  of  improving  the  depart¬ 
ment  store’s  furniture  business 
were  explored  by  a  five-sp)eaker  panel 
representing  manufacturers,  retailers 
and  a  consumer  magazine.  It  was  sug¬ 
gested  that: 

(1)  Stores  can  meet  growing  show¬ 
room  competition  by  selling  higher 
price  lines  at  lower  percentage  mark¬ 
ups,  by  offering  and  emphasizing  deco¬ 
rator  service  and  even  by  getting  into 
showroom  operation  themselves: 

(2)  The  furnishing  of  model  homes 
for  builders  can  be  a  source  of  profit¬ 
able  business  if  it’s  handled  right;  and 

(3)  Basic  merchandising  and  sales 
supervision  practices  in  the  furniture 
department  need  overhauling. 

Law’rence  Moore  of  Kresge-N ewark, 
who  W’as  chairman  of  this  session,  said 
the  department  store  is  losing  out  in 
the  furniture  market  and  shouldn’t 
try  to  hide  from  the  facts.  In  the  10 
years  from  1948  to  1957  its  share  of  the 
total  furniture  business  dropped  from 
16  per  cent  to  10  per  cent,  and  Moore 
suggested  that  one  reason  may  well  be 
that  “we’re  undershooting  the  market, 
underestimating  our  customers.” 

Showroom  Selling.  A  survey  among 
NRMA  members  (summarized  on 
page  36  of  this  issue)  confirms  the 
statement  made  by  Charles  S.  Shaugh- 
nessy.  New  York  representative  for 
Heritage  Furniture  Company,  that 
showroom  selling  is  not  merely  nui¬ 
sance  competition  but  represents  a 
change  in  the  basic  pattern  of  furni¬ 
ture  distribution. 

“It  is  not  just  price  alone  but  price 
and  a  combination  of  other  factors 
which  are  responsible  for  this  shift  in 
business,”  Shaughnessy  said.  “A  num¬ 
ber  of  years  ago  most  department  store 


people  felt  they  should  avoid  the  show¬ 
room  because  it  might  teach  their  cus¬ 
tomers  a  new  way  to  buy.  The  con¬ 
sumer  has  learned  the  new  way  and 
apparently  likes  it.  Maybe  the  time  is 
here  for  the  department  store  to  leam 
a  new  way  to  sell.” 

Shaughnessy,  who  was  formerly  mer¬ 
chandising  vice  president  of  Macy’s 
New  York,  said  that  manufacturers’ 
own  showrooms  are  now  operated  in 
about  30  cities  and  that  in  at  least  20 
of  these  cities  the  number  of  factories 
represented  is  considerable.  In  many 
cases,  he  estimated,  showroom  sales 
probably  represent  the  greater  part  of 
the  manufacturer’s  business. 

The  second  type  of  showroom,  in¬ 
dividually  owned,  originated  in  many 
cases  as  a  genuine  wholesale  operation. 
Many  of  this  group  are  members  of  the 
National  Wholesale  Furniture  Associ¬ 
ation,  and  the  Association  has  recently 
estimated  that  these  showrooms  now 
distribute  about  25  per  cent  of  total 
furniture  production.  “The  good  show¬ 
room  operator  in  this  group,”  Shaugh¬ 
nessy  emphasized,  “makes  no  claim  to 
be  selling  at  wholesale.  But  my  gue« 
is  that  most  consumers  buy  at  less  than 
double  the  factory  price.  This  poses 
a  problem  to  department  stores  which 
are  still  tied  to  the  percentage  theory 
of  markon  for  heavy  goods  and  who 
try  to  get  100  per  cent  or  better.” 

There  is  a  third  type  of  so-called 
showroom,  which  does  not  sell  throug^i 
a  decorator  or  dealer  but  is  in  fact  a 
discount  retailer,  usually  of  the  cata¬ 
logue  type.  “They  really  represent  a 
fringe  operation,”  said  Shaughnessy, 
“and  in  the  long  run  I  believe  their 
imf>ortance  will  diminish  consider¬ 
ably.” 

It  is  the  true  showroom  operations 
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that  present  the  real  challenge  to  the 
department  store.  Three  large  depart¬ 
ment  stores  are  meeting  it  by  going 
into  the  showroom  business  themselves. 
This  may  not  be  the  answer  for  every 
store,  Shaughnessy  concluded,  but 
there  must  be  some  lessons  that  de- 
prtment  stores  can  learn  from  show¬ 
room  success.  "A  sound  study,”  he  said, 
would  lay  the  groundwork  for  some 
forward-looking  action.” 

Hudson's  Answer.  Department  stores 
are  forcing  the  customer  for  better  fur¬ 
niture  to  take  her  business  elsewhere, 
said  C.  (ieorge  Scala,  furniture  buyer 
for  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company.  Either 
they  don’t  carry  the  merchandise  or 
they’re  not  competitive  on  it.  Scala 
said  that  management  pressure  for 
markup  accomplishment  had  led  mer¬ 
chandisers  to  avoid  the  better  lines, 
because  the  traditional  department 
store  markup  percentage  on  these  can¬ 
not  com[)ete  with  the  deal  offered  by 
an  indefK-ndent  decorator  or  a  furni¬ 
ture  store  which  uses  a  showroom. 
Hudson’s  has  broken  through  this  bar¬ 
rier  and  applies  lower  percentages  to 
the  laetter  price  lines.  Other  stores,  he 
implied,  can  do  the  same  and  find  it 
equally  profitable: 

“We  have  doggedly  followed  the  cost 
of  doing  business  in  these  brackets  and 
we  know  that  it  is  less  costly.  We  are 
constantly  reviewing  our  competitors’ 
selections  to  assure  ourselves  that  we 
are  competitive  on  similar  items.” 

Other  reasons  why  merchandisers 
have  let  better  furniture  business  go, 
said  Scala,  are  these:  the  almost  com¬ 
plete  disappearance  of  quality-con¬ 
scious  salespeople;  the  belief  that  the 
better  price  lines  can  be  moved  only 
by  interior  decorators;  most  of  all,  a 
failure  to  realize  that  the  rising  in¬ 
comes  of  the  past  decade  have  made 
the  customer  eager  for  quality  and 
style. 

The  success  of  the  showrooms,  Scala 
pointed  out,  is  evidence  that  a  good 
tnarket  exists  for  quality  furniture.  As 
for  salespeople,  they  can  be  trained, 
as  Hudson’s  trains  them,  with  the  help 
of  resource  representatives.  Decorators 
are  important,  and  Hudson’s  has  38 
of  them,  but,  Scala  pointed  out,  these 
38  were  responsible  in  1958  for  about 
half  of  the  better-price-line  business 
and  the  other  half  was  done  by  seven 
well-trained  salespeople  without  the 


benefit  of  much  referral  business. 

Finally,  he  reminded  the  stores  that 
better  lines  are  not  necessarily  synony¬ 
mous  with  gallery  collections;  “We 
may  simply  be  missing  the  tops  of  the 
assortments  of  some  of  our  current  and 
preferred  resources.  I  am  sure  that  if 
we  examine  the  dissections  or  cate¬ 
gories  which  make  up  our  departments 
we  will  find  the  makings  of  better- 
price-line  business  without  the  necessi- 
ity  of  bringing  in  new  resources.” 

Sales  Management.  It  is  often  said 
that  the  weakest  link  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  chain  is  the  retail  salesman,  but 
David  J.  Brunn,  vice  president  of  the 
Drexel  Furniture  Company,  said  he 
would  amend  this  to  read:  “The  weak¬ 
est  link  in  the  distribution  chain  is 
the  management  direction  given  retail 
salesmen.” 

Furniture  salesmen  lack  selling  in¬ 
formation,  guidance,  help,  tools  and 
training,  he  charged.  He  invited  any 
merchandisers  who  doubt  this  to  re¬ 
view'  their  own  operations,  with  the 
aid  of  a  checklist  of  questions  he  had 
compiled.  Here  are  some  of  the  ques¬ 
tions: 

“Do  you  budget  your  time  so  you 
can  spend  a  considerable  portion  of  it 


Receives  Gold  ScroU^m^m 


William  Burston,  NRMA  Merchandising 
Division  manager,  was  honored  by  the 
Home  Furnishings  Group  for  "his  inspiring 
leadership."  An  award,  in  the  form  of  a 
gold  scroll  mounted  on  a  walnut  plaque, 
was  presented  to  him  by  John  J.  Mahoney, 
chairman  of  the  Group  and  executive  vice 
president  of  Barker  Bros.  Burston  has 
headed  the  Merchandising  Division  since 
1952.  Before  that  he  had  a  long  mer¬ 
chandising  career  with  AAac/s,  Allied 
Stores,  Namm-Loeser's,  and  in  the  super¬ 
market  field. 
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on  the  floor  with  your  salespeople 
either  singly  or  in  groups,  pointing 
out  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  the 
goods  you  bought?  .  .  .  Do  you  main¬ 
tain  adequate  stocks  on  proven  sellers? 
.  .  .  Do  you  study  ‘want  lists’  carefully 
and  encourage  your  salespeople  to  sub¬ 
mit  them?  .  .  .  Do  you  make  sure  your 
sales  tags  include  all  the  information 
needed  and  that  the  information  is 
accurate— on  back  stcx:k,  wcxxls,  sizes, 
important  sjjecifications— so  that  sales- 
fjeople  can  give  fast  and  efficient  serv¬ 
ice?  .  .  .  Are  your  catalogues  and  price 
lists  up  to  date?  .  .  . 

“Do  you  make  a  hero  of  the  sales¬ 
person  who  writes  a  big  book  on  your 
promotional  offerings,  and  forget  the 
man  who  consistently  maintains  a 
good  book  on  your  regularly  marked 
merchandise?  .  .  .  Are  you  sure  your 
salespeople  are  completely  informed 
about  every  advertisement  your  depart¬ 
ment  runs?” 

Creative  Selling.  Henrietta  Granville, 
marketing  consultant,  said  that  the 
customer  in  the  market  for  better  mer¬ 
chandise  wants  help  in  planning  and 
carrying  out  a  decorating  scheme, 
often  one  that  will  be  completed  over 
a  period  of  years.  She  can  get  much  of 
the  help  she  needs  from  good  visual 
presentations:  displays  and  model 
rooms  planned  for  living,  and  coordi¬ 
nated  and  accessorized  by  skillful  deco¬ 
rators,  not  by  display  staffs.  The  rest 
must  come  from  professional,  well- 
trained  salespeople  and  from  staff  dec¬ 
orating  consultants.  If  the  department 
store  does  not  offer  this  help,  said 
Mrs.  Granville,  the  customer  will  sim¬ 
ply  go  where  she  knows  authoritative 
advice  and  guidance  are  available. 

Model  Homes.  A  method  of  making 
sure  that  the  store  which  furnishes  a 
builder’s  model  home  gets  store  traffic 
out  of  the  project  was  described  by 
Patricia  Neal,  home  furnishings  man¬ 
ager  of  Life  Magazine.  Woodrow’s 
Carol  City  development  in  Miami  con¬ 
sists  of  3,000  homes  selling  at  $17,000. 
There  are  12  model  homes.  Life  is 
tied  in  promotionally;  the  houses  are 
being  built  with  Life-advertised  build¬ 
ing  products. 

This  arrangement  was  made  between 
Jordan  Marsh  and  the  builder:  The 
store  furnished  four  model  homes  com¬ 
pletely,  with  the  exception  of  the  rugs 
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and  draperies,  which  Woodrow  pur¬ 
chased.  In  the  other  eight  houses,  the 
spot  decoration  or  room  vignette  idea 
is  used.  The  model  room  settings  are 
duplicated  on  the  Jordan  Marsh  sell¬ 
ing  floor,  and  the  builder’s  color  co¬ 
ordinator  is  stationed  not  on  the  pro¬ 
ject  but  at  the  store.  .Anyone  who  buys 
a  Carol  City  home  must  go  to  Jordan 
Marsh  to  select  colors  for  tiles,  roof, 
etc.  Then  the  builder’s  representative 
introtluces  the  customer  to  the  Jordan 
•Marsh  decorator. 

hi  a  later  discussion  of  how  to  get 
publicity  value  out  of  motlel  houses 
without  lending  or  giving  the  furni¬ 
ture,  Charles  Fletcher  of  Burdine’s 
said  he  sells  the  furniture  to  the  build¬ 
er  at  20  per  cent  off.  In  return,  he  gets 
store  cards  throughout  the  house. 
Fletcher  said  Burdine’s  furnished  20 
houses  on  that  basis  last  year.  The  sale 
to  the  builder  is  on  .SO-day  terms,  and 
the  store  doesn’t  hesitate  to  remove 
the  furniture  if  the  payment  isn’t 
prompt.  Recently  Burdine’s  has  fur¬ 
nished  an  apartment  in  a  600-apart¬ 
ment  cooperative  under  a  special  ar¬ 
rangement  to  assure  store  traffic:  The 
apartment  buyer  deals  with  a  Burdine 
decorator  in  selecting  tile  colors  and 
paint  colors.  The  store  offers  a  pack¬ 
aged  decorating  job,  including  the 
price  of  painting. 

''Marketed  to  Death'* 

ONE  major  style  change  a  year  in 
the  furniture  industry,  w'ith  the 
April  and  summer  markets  eliminated, 
was  strongly  advocated  by  Paul  Broy- 
hill,  president  of  Broyhill  Furniture 
Co.  “If  we  could  get  an  agreement 
among  only  a  couple  dozen  of  the 
major  manufacturers,’’  he  said,  “we  at 
Broyhill  would  be  glad  to  take  our 
chance  on  trying  out  this  kind  of  mar¬ 
keting  program.’’ 

Right  now,  as  this  furniture  manu¬ 
facturer  sees  it,  the  industry  is  “mar¬ 
keting  itself  to  death,’’  incurring  tre¬ 
mendous  expenses  and  allowing  neith¬ 
er  the  manufacturer  nor  the  retailer 
time  to  do  a  selling  job  on  one  pattern 
before  it’s  superseded  by  another.  Be¬ 
sides  development  costs  and  sample¬ 
making  costs— “fabulously  expensive,’’ 
said  Broyhill— there  is  the  factor  of 
market  expense,  for  the  retailer  as  well 
as  for  the  manufacturer,  and  the  time 


that  is  eaten  up  by  market  trips.  And 
all  this  spending,  Broyhill  emphasized, 
is  in  the  name  of  change  just  for  the 
sake  of  change;  these  frequent  re-styl¬ 
ings  have  no  impact  whatever  on  the 
customer,  merely  make  it  more  difficult 
for  the  dealer  to  do  a  good  selling  job. 

“A  logical  pattern  for  markets,’’ 
said  Broyhill,  "  would  be  to  have  the 
design  change  and  initial  offering  of 
new  merchandise  at  a  -Southern  factory 
market  in  October.  This  would  be 
primarily  a  key  dealer  market  where 
the  large  dealers  could  come  to  the 
plants  and  get  a  preview’  showing  of 
the  new  line.  Then  we  would  take 


^^%V/HOLESALE’’  showrooms  are 

W  taking  up  to  50  per  cent  of  de¬ 
partment  store  sales  of  better  furniture 
in  many  cities,  according  to  the  results 
of  a  survey  conducted  by  the  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division  of  the  NRMA.  Furni¬ 
ture  specialty  stores  are  also  getting  an 
increasing  share  of  better  furniture 
sales  which  department  stores  have 
been  losing  or  neglecting. 

To  capture  the  potential  profits  de¬ 
partment  stores  are  losing: 

1.  Stores  must  give  up  the  idea  of 
maintaining  rigid  traditional  50  per 
cent  markons,  because  the  decorators 
and  smaller  retailers  working  through 
wholesale  showrooms  sell  at  20-35  per 
cent  markups. 

2.  Stores  should  utilize  the  whole¬ 
salers’  showrooms  because  these  are  an 
extension  of  their  selling  floors. 

3.  Stores  need  to  establish  tlecorator 
services  if  this  hasn’t  already  been 
done,  and  they  must  play  up  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  having  a  decorating  staff. 

The  NR.M.A  survey  revealed  for  the 
first  time  the  serious  competition  that 
showrooms  have  created  for  the  de¬ 
partment  store.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the 
stores  reported  showroom  competition, 
and  65  per  cent  of  these  stated  that  it 
was  a  big  problem.  Except  for  a  very 
few  large  department  stores  which 
have  established  their  own  wholesale 
showrooms,  the  survey  showed  there 
has  been  little  effort  to  regain  xustom- 
ers  lost  through  showroom  selling. 
How'ever,  the  survey  did  show  that  de- 


this  same  line  to  all  regional  markets 
which  would  open  simultaneously  in 
early  January.  These  regional  markets 
would  cater  to  the  masses  of  medium 
and  small  dealers  in  each  locality.  We 
would  eliminate  the  April  market  and 
summer  markets.” 

He  recommended  a  parallel  change 
in  retail  semi-annual  furniture  events, 
suggesting  that  February’s  be  a  real 
style  show  and  the  August  sale  a  price 
event.  “.\s  a  manufacturer,”  he  com¬ 
mented,  “I  would  much  rather  give 
you  a  special  price  on  a  pattern  that 
has  been  running  for  some  time  than 
on  new’  merchandise.” 


partment  stores  are  planning  to  regain 
business  lost  to  specialty  stores. 

Wholesale  showrooms  are  defined  as 
both  manufacturers’  and  distributors’ 
showrooms  purporting  to  sell  at  whole¬ 
sale,  and  retailers  suggesting  that  thev 
sell  “wholesale.”  The  survey  indicated 
that  department  store  sales  of  better 
furniture  have  dropped  primarily  be 
cause  of  the  need  for  fast-moving,  vol¬ 
ume  furniture  and  because  of  depart- 
merit  store  insistence  on  high  markups. 

Showrooms  for  "Plus"  Business.  The 

showroom-decorator  combination  in 
selling  is  growing  and  accounts  for  a 
much  higher  percentage  of  furniture 
sales  than  has  been  generally  realized. 
It  is  estimated  that  over  four  million 
customers  are  buying  through  20,00(' 
interior  decorators. 

This  changing  pattern  of  buying  is 
made  vivid  by  the  fact  that  10  years 
ago  one-third  of  the  wholesale  sales 
were  from  showrooms  and  two-thirds 
from  road  salesmen.  Today  these  per¬ 
centages  are  almost  reversed. 

Three  large  department  stores  have 
joined  this  trend  by  establishing  their 
own  wholesale  show’rooms,  and  selling 
to  other  retailers  and  decorators.  From 
all  reports  they  have  been  doing  a  suc¬ 
cessful  and  profitable  job.  They  are 
Joseph  Horne  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  which 
established  Marforth  Showrooms,  Inc.. 
last  fall;  L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co.,  Indianapo¬ 
lis,  and  Dayton  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Stores  who  do  not  wish  to  do  this 


The  NRMA  Suruey  on  Shoiuroom  Compet'ithn 

By  Edward  E.  Klein,  Assistant  Manager,  Merchandising  Division 
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not  all !  Your  customers  will  see  this  Du  Pont 
label  featured  in  full-page,  full-color  ads  in 
BETTER  HOMES  AND  GARDENS,  HOUSE  BEAUTI¬ 
FUL,  HOUSE  &  GARDEN,  LIVING,  SUNSET,  THE 
NEW  YORK  TIMES  MAGAZINE  all  during  the 
spring  selling  season. 

It  all  adds  up  to  plenty  of  profits  for  you 
when  you  show  customers  what  they’re  look¬ 
ing  for— the  label  that  identifies  ‘  ‘The  Luxury 
Carpet  You  Never  Need  to  Pamper”. 


Du  Pont’s  continuing  promotion  for  Carpet 
Nylon  focuses  your  customers’  attention  on 
this  label. .  .tells  them  what  this  label  stands 
for:  luxury,  long  wear,  easy  care  .  .  .  gives 
customers  something  to  look  for  when  they 
buy  (making  it  easier  for  you  to  sell)! 

Dave  Garroway  on  “Today”,  NBC-TV, 
Steve  Allen  on  “The  Steve  Allen  Show”, 
NBC-TV,“Douglas  Edwards  with  the  News”, 
CBS-TV— all  will  help  you  promote  the  Car¬ 
pet  Nvlon  label  month  after  month.  That’s 


DuPont  Carpet  Nylon 


\j  1 
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but  wish  to  experiment  should  utilize 
local  or  nearby  wholesale  showrooms. 
Conduct  the  test  through  your  decorat¬ 
ing  staff  if  you  have  one,  and  only  on 
better  furniture.  Limit  it  to  a  certain 
periotl  of  time  and  confine  your  vol¬ 
ume  to  three  reliable  wholesale  show¬ 
rooms.  Arrange  financial  terms  and 
delivery.  Keep  a  record  of  each  cus¬ 
tomer  you  sell,  or  do  not  sell,  through 
the  showrooms.  Have  the  decorator 
maintain  the  card  files  for  follow-ups. 
Because  such  sales  might  upset  current 
markups,  the  volume  done  through 
showroom  selling  might  be  charged  to 
the  contract  department. 

Markup  on  better  furniture,  the  sur¬ 
vey  showed,  is  as  low  as  20  per  cent 
and  not  higher  than  .^5  per  cent  on 
showroom  sales.  Many  showrooms  in¬ 
clude  delivery  to  the  customer,  some 
handle  the  financing  and  adjustments, 
some  may  accept  returns.  All  these 
situations  are  reflected  in  the  markup. 
The  retailer  need  hardly  be  reminded 
that  such  volume  involves  no  invest¬ 
ment.  He  buys  only  when  the  cus¬ 
tomer  buys.  The  20  per  cent  to  35  per 
cent  markups  on  showroom  sales  may 
actually  be  equivalent  to  the  tradi¬ 
tional  50  per  cent  markon. 

Decorator  Services.  Create  a  decorat¬ 
ing  staff,  if  you  do  not  already  have 
one.  Your  decorating  staff  can  sell 
rooms  instead  of  furniture.  The  buyer 
of  better  furniture  especially  needs  au¬ 
thority.  The  decorator  supplies  that 
authority,  that  assurance. 

Your  decorating  staff  through  the  co¬ 
operation  of  your  branches  can  help 
the  consumer  who  has  just  moved  to 
the  suburbs  and  needs  expert  help. 
If  you  do  not  maintain  a  furniture 
department  in  a  branch,  other  person¬ 
nel  should  be  shown  how  to  arrange 
appointments  either  at  the  main  store 
or  at  the  branch  with  your  decorating 
staff. 

Stores  have  generally  made  no  great 
effort  to  tell  the  customer  she  can  get 
expert  service  from  the  decorating  staff 
without  cost.  The  four  million  cus¬ 
tomers  who  are  using  outside  decora¬ 
tors  can  be  your  customers. 

Some  Facts  the  Survey  Shows.  “Whole¬ 
sale”  showrooms  are  taking  up  to  50 
per  cent  of  department  stores  sales  of 
better  bedroom  furniture  in  many  cit¬ 
ies.  Better  bedroom  furniture  is  fur¬ 


niture  retailing  for  $300  or  more  for  a 
three-piece  suite. 

In  answer  to  the  question:  "What 
percentage  of  better  business  is  affect¬ 
ed  in  your  city  by  these  showrooms?” 

18  per  cent  of  the  replies  said  50  per 
cent;  13  per  cent  said  25  per  cent;  50 
per  cent  had  no  estimate,  and  others 
said  40  per  cent,  15  per  cent  and  five 
per  cent.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  store 
replies  indicated  that  they  have 
“wholesale”  competition. 

The  survey  showed  that  smaller  re¬ 
tail  stores  as  well  as  decorators  sell 
through  “wholesale”  showrooms.  Of 
the  smaller  retail  stores  working 
through  “wholesale”  showrooms,  the 
largest  number  worked  on  a  33  per 
cent  markup.  Others  worked  on  a  25- 
.30  per  cent  markup,  and  a  few  sold  on 
a  10-20  per  cent  markup. 

The  survey  indicated  that  independ¬ 
ent  decorators  handling  the  volume  for 
themselves  worked  on  a  much  smaller 
markup:  mostly  on  a  10-25  per  cent 
markup,  with  a  few  working  on  a  25-30 
per  cent  markup,  and  some  at  55 
per  cent. 

The  stores  located  in  or  near  cities 
such  as  Chicago,  New  York,  Grand 
Rapids,  Montreal,  Denver,  Rochester, 
and  Los  Angeles  reported  “showroom” 
sales  as  a  big  problem. 

On  the  subject  of  specialty  store 
competition,  almost  all  department 
stores  admitted  having  lost  or  losing 
better  bedroom  furniture  sales  to  these 
outfits. 

In  answer  to  the  question  of  the  loss 
of  better  furniture  sales  generally,  43 
per  cent  of  the  stores  replied  that  this 

More  and  Better 

The  need  for  more  and  better  furni¬ 
ture  prepacks  was  discussed  by  a 
panel  consisting  of  Fred  Biestman,  vice 
president  of  Kroehler  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Jerome  Shier,  operations  manager 
of  B.  Gertz,  Inc.,  Harry  Jordan,  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  president  of  Hibriten  Fur¬ 
niture  Co.,  and  Gerald  Levy,  expense 
controller  of  Abraham  &  Straus. 

The  manufacturers  accepted  and 
endorsed  the  retailers’  stipulation  that 
a  true  prepack  should  not  need  inspec¬ 
tion  by  the  store  before  delivery  to  the 
customer.  Harry  Jordan  added  that 
the  merchandise  should  have  the  hard¬ 
ware  and  legs  attached;  that  padding 


situation  existed  in  their  stores,  and  47 
per  cent  that  it  had  existed. 

“If  it  does  exist,  what  are  your 
future  plans,  if  any,  to  regain  this  lost 
business?”  was  asked.  Forty-six  per 
cent  of  the  stores  indicated  that  they 
plan  more  selling  space  for  l)etter 
suites,  “as-in-the-home”  type  of  display, 
or  other  improvements  of  display. 
Thirty-eight  per  cent  of  the  stores  in¬ 
dicated  that  they  will  either  step  up 
their  advertising  of  better  furniture  or 
change  the  type  of  advertising,  using 
more  prestige  advertising.  Some  will 
also  change  newspapers  to  reach  better 
customers.  Thirty  per  cent  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  upgrade  selections.  Other 
plans  include:  buying  in  greater  depth 
to  give  better  delivery,  larger  selec¬ 
tions,  trading  up  methtxls  of  selling, 
enlarging  floor  layout,  changing  selling 
technicjues,  improving  window  dis¬ 
plays,  securing  exclusive  styles,  reduc¬ 
ing  the  number  of  resources  in  order 
to  do  a  better  volume  job  with  those 
remaining,  enlarging  selections,  and 
planning  to  use  markup  dollars  rather 
than  markup  percentages  on  better 
goods. 

In  answer  to  the  question;  “If  you  i 
do  not  intend  to  go  after  this  better 
furniture  sale,  why  not?”,  forty-four 
per  cent  replied  that  there  wasn’t  any 
profit  in  it,  with  half  of  these  stating 
that  they  cannot  because  store  poliq 
requires  set  markup  percentages. 
Thirty-two  per  cent  said  they  will  not 
because  poor  turnover  prohibits  sell¬ 
ing  it.  Twenty-two  per  cent  said  they 
cannot  sell  this  merchandise  because 
of  limited  space. 

Prepacks  Needed 

should  be  taped,  not  stapled,  to  the 
case;  that  the  carton  should  have  an 
easily  opened  tab-strip  so  that  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  not  likely  to  damage  the  mer¬ 
chandise  in  the  process  of  unpacking 
it.  Cartons,  he  said,  must  be  individ¬ 
ually  designed  for  each  piece.  He  de¬ 
scribed  the  precautions  his  company 
takes  to  give  the  merchandise  the  best 
possible  protection,  and  he  said  that 
retailers  had  provided  many  helpful 
suggestions.  “But,”  he  added,  “you 
ask  for  some  things  we  cannot  do  un¬ 
less  you’re  willing  to  pay  for  them. 
You  can’t  have  both  price  pressure  and 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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why  l\/lagnavox. 

is  “the  industry's 
only  profitable 
**franchise’... 


You  hear  it  from  one  dealer  after  another :  “Magnavox  is  the  only  franchise  I  make  money 
on.”  Why?  .  .  .  Why  in  1958  did  a  small  family  of  franchised  dealers  sell  $100,000,000  in 
Magna  vox  products?  Why  did  the  top  100  dealers  (including  appliance,  music,  furniture  and 
department  stores)  average  $150,000  each— ranging  from  $100,000  to  $2,000,000— at  full 
list  'price?  The  answer  is  no  secret.  Magnavox  a'nd  o'nly  Magua'vox  offers  the  prestige  line  that 
adheres  to  sound  merchandising  principles  that  assure  dealers  a  solid  profit— and  real  volume. 


•  Magnavox  limits  the  number  of  dealers  to  each 
market.  Less  than  2%  of  all  dealers  nationally 
are  franchised  by  Magnavox. 

•  Magnavox  provides  profit  margins  up  to  20% 
higher  than  competition— and  guards  these  mar¬ 
gins  against  discounters.  Only  Magnavox  prod¬ 
ucts  are  fair  traded. 

•  Magnavox  list  prices— actual  selling  prices— are 
from  20%  to  50%  lower  than  comparable  models 
in  other  brands. 

•  Magnavox  is  the  prestige  line  that  sells  in  vol¬ 
ume.  Product  superiority,  performance,  style 
selection  and  value  make  Magnavox  outsell  all 
other  brands  in  many  stores  coast  to  coast. 

•  Magnavox  television  prices  range  from  only 
$159.50  to  $545.00. 

•  Magnavox  sells  more  24"  TV  models  than  any 
other  brand.  Magnavox  has  more  24"  TV  models 
in  its  line  than  the  entire  industry  combined. 


13%  of  Magnavox  sales  are  24"  models— priced 
from  $249.90. 

•  Magnavox  stereo  hi-fi  leads  by  a  wide  margin. 
In  1958,  1500  Magnavox  dealers  sold  27%  of  all 
the  stereo  consoles  in  the  country. 

•  Magnavox  offers  the  only  complete  line  of  stereo 
hi-fi:  7  self-contained  models;  5  identically- 
matched  two-piece  units;  5  TV-stereo  matched 
combinations;  the  only  all-inclusive  TV-stereo 
home  entertainment  center  .  .  .  and  portable 
stereo  systems  too ! 

Turn  the  page  for  a  sample 
of  the  Magnavox  line!  Compare 
it  with  every  other  brand  for 
style  and  value.  See  for  yourself 
why  Magnavox  is  “the  industry's 
most  profitable  franchise." 


April,  1959 


*There  are  a  few  Magnavox  franchises  available  in  some  markets  for  qualifying  dealers 
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NEW  MAGNAVOX 
REMOTE  “PHANTOM"  TUNER 


HIGH  FIDELITY 
COLOR  TV 


All-Inclusiva  Stereo  Theatre-The  only  stereophonic  home  entertainment  center  with 
24"  Chromatic  TV  —  FM/AM  radio  and  precision  stereo  phonograph  with  Diamond 
Pick-up ...  all  for  the  price  of  one!  Two  separate  sound  channels.  Six  Magnavox  high 
fidelity  speakers.  Four  beautiful  finishes.  $545.00* 


You’re  way  ahead  of  competition 
with  Magnavox . . .  more  24" 
models  than  all  other  major 
brands  combined !  Big,  clear 
high  fidelity  pictures  plus  high 
fidelity  sound !  Compare  these 
24"  models  . . .  retailing  for  less 
than  comparable  21"  TV  sets. 
And  remember,  you  keep  larger 
Magnavox  margins ! 


Shown :  only  three  of  the  thirteen  24"  modeb 


No  other  TV  line  today  offers 
your  customers  a  style 
for  every  setting,  a  model  for 
every  budget !  Pictured  you 
see  three  of  the  ten  dependable 
Magnavox  Gold  Seal  Models 
that  protect  you  and  your  customers 
with  the  Gold  Seal  warranty 
—Television’s  most 
all-inclusive  guarantee ! 


AU  screen  sizes  are  diafftmal  measure. 


A  new  sensation  in  viewing  High  Fidelity  TV  matched  to  Magnavox  quality  in 

and  listening-four  speakers—  Stereo-perfect  companion  to  models,  too.  Full-trai 

Chromatic  picture— remote  The  Belvedere  stereo  phono  chassis,  optical  pictuf»| 

tuning.  The  “Gold  Seal”  Vide-  shown  on  opposite  page.  The  finer  sound.  The  Magr"^ 

orama- several  styles  and  “Gold SeaT'Oeluxe Manhattan,  choice  of  several  styk' 

finishes.  From  $359.50*  several  finishes.  $299.50*  finishes.  $r 


The  Park  Avenue - 

color, 3  high  fidelity  spesi 
and  powerful  10-watt  8^ 
amplifier  combine  to^ 
all  the  excitement  and; 

cal  thrills  in  a  way 
Magnavox  can! 


Wireless  Tuning -finest  high  Value  second  to  none  -  4 
fidelity  sight  and  sound.  Three  speakers-Chromatic  screen— 
speakers— equipped  for  stereo.  Magnapower  chassis.  The 
The  “Gold  Seal”  Imperial  “Gold  Seal”  Magnaview  in 
Danish  in  several  woods.  several  styles  and  finishes. 

$485.00*  $299.50* 


The  Only  Wireless  Tuner  that 
does  Everything  You  Can  Do 
“At  the  Set”...  lets  you  select 
channels,  adjust  brightness, 
raise  or  lower  volume,  turn 
instrument  on  or  off  from 
anywhere  in  room! 


110%  bigger  picture  for 
more  than  a  portable.  0; 

picture  filter-two  speak 
Magnavox  quality  throu^ 
The  Broadway  in  se. 
woods.  $249 


TEN  FAST-SELLING  21  MODELS- BETTER  SIGHT,  BETTER  SOUND 


Only  Magnavox  gives  ym 

. ..another  reason  why  Magnavox  is  “the  industry’s  oniL 


THIRTEEN  24  MODELS  FOR  EASY  STEP-UPS  TO  BIGGER  PROFITS 


much  value  to  sell! 


)jitable  franchise”! 


five  stereo  ensembles  in  identical  cabinets 


SEVEN  beautiful  SELF-CONTAINED  STEREO  MODELS 


You’re  looking  at  three  of  the 
seven  models  that  provide 
two  complete  sound  systems 
in  one  fine  furniture  piece. 

Even  the  lowest  priced  model 
ifers  greater  fidelity  and  more 
channel  separation  than  any 
other  self-contained  stereo 
rardlcss  how  large,  because  of 
superior  Magnavox  engineering. 


& 


-  PRECISION  CHANGER 

2-CHANNEL  DIAMOND  PICK-UP 
AMPLIFIER 


The  Imperial  Provincial- 

FM/AM  radio-phonograph.  2- 
channel  divided  frequency  am¬ 
plifier-two  15"  bass  speakers 
plus  two  1000  cycle  horns. 

$575.00* 


The  Stratford— Stereo  hi-fi  phonograph  with  preci¬ 
sion  components  shown  at  right.  Optional  FM/AM 
radio.  $269.50* 


The  Stereorama-Two  15"  bass 
speakers,  one  8"  mid-range  and  three 
5"  treble  speakers.  Two-channel  am¬ 
plifier.  Precision  record  changer. 

$299.50 


lELITlf 


STEREO-IN  PORTABLES  TOO 


I  TV  IVE  TV- STEREO  MATCHED  COMBINATIONS 


Paul  Broyhill 

Broyhill  Furniture 


Fred  Biestman 

Kroehler  Co, 


Gerald  Levy 

Abraham  &  Straus 


Nat  Gavender 

Nat  Gavender,  Inc. 


better  prepacks  than  we’ve  been  giv¬ 
ing  you.” 

Fred  Biestman  also  reminded  the 
retailers  of  the  extra  cost  involved  in 
prepacking,  and  commented  that  car¬ 
toning  seems  to  be  used  sometimes  to 
cover  up  defects  as  much  as  to  protect 
the  merchandise  from  damage.  His 
company  uses  plastic  covers. 

Gerald  Levy  said  that  city  customers 
now  expect  prepacks,  and  in  later  dis¬ 
cussion  on  this  subject  it  developed 
that  a  number  of  stores  have  found  the 
customers  think  they  may  be  getting 
a  floor  sample  if  the  merchandise  isn’t 
prepacked.  One  store  uses  a  card  to 
explain  why  an  item  is  delivered  un¬ 
cartoned  or  in  a  resealed  carton:  “On 
prepacks  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  open 
cartons  to  inspect  the  merchandise.” 
In  another  case,  the  store  makes  a 
|>oint  of  never  sending  to  a  customer 
a  shipment  in  which  only  part  of  the 
merchandise  is  prepacked;  it’s  all  in 
cartons  or  all  unpacked. 

It’s  this  strong  customer  acceptance 
of  prepacks  that  is  most  significant, 
said  Jerome  Shier:  “We  want  them  be¬ 
cause  our  customers  want  them,  and 
because  they  reduce  returns  and  mark- 
downs.” 

The  "Hot  Item" 

An  aggressive  item  merchandising 
program  can  put  a  happy  end  to 
a  store’s  worries  about  volume,  profit, 
turnover  and  markdowns,  said  Nat 
Gavender,  president  of  the  Nat  Gav¬ 
ender  buying  office.  “If  I  were  run¬ 
ning  a  store  today,”  he  declared,  “I’d 
have  an  ironclad  rule  that  nothing 
would  be  left  undone  to  have  one  hot 
item— not  three  or  five  or  10  but  one 
hot  item— in  every  department.” 

To  do  this,  he  went  on,  would  take 
“important  thinking,”  alertness  and 


Jerome  Shier 

B.  Gertz 


the  imagination  to  anticipate  customer 
reaction.  He  mentioned  a  number  of 
hot  items  his  office  has  recently  intro¬ 
duced  into  stores,  most  of  them  over 
the  initial  resistance  of  buyers:  an  out¬ 
door  screen  house  at  $199;  room-size 
rugs  at  $66,  sold  to  the  tune  of  50  a 
day  by  a  store  that  didn’t  have  a  floor 
coverings  department;  a  $4.95  gadget 
for  un-stopping  drains;  the  Magnus 
organ  in  a  prestige  store;  a  canopy  bed 
that  includes  canopy,  spread  and  ruffle 
as  well  as  the  bed,  at  $140. 


Carpet  Fibers,  Values,  Prices 


In  the  stories  Gavender  told  about 
the  introduction  of  all  these  items  into 
various  stores,  the  recurrent  theme  was 
that  the  buyer  or  the  merchandiie 
manager  was  dubious  for  one  reason  ot 
another;  it  took  insistence  and  ofter 
an  appeal  to  top  management  to 
the  item  tried.  “With  business 
tough  as  it  is,”  Gavender 
“I  can’t  understand  why  a  more  in 
tense  effort  is  not  being  made  in 
everywhere  on  the  things  that  raak 
the  cash  registers  ring  profitably.” 


COMPETITION  has  gone  wild  in 
the  floor  coverings  field;  competi¬ 
tion  in  claims  about  new  fibers,  com¬ 
petition  in  price  and  price  compari¬ 
sons,  competition  over  who  will  make 
the  biggest  dent  on  the  customer’s 
consciousness— the  fiber  producer,  the 
carpet  maker,  or  the  retailer.  The 
speakers  at  the  floor  coverings  session 
of  the  Home  Furnishings  Conference 
represented  all  three  levels  of  the  in¬ 
dustry,  and  they  all  agreed  that  the 
competitive  tactics  of  the  past  several 
years  have  confused  both  the  customer 
and  the  retail  salesman  and  have  made 
it  very  difficult  for  the  store  either  to 
do  an  informative  selling  job  or  to 
make  a  profit  on  carpet  business. 

Fibers  and  Values.  Behind  all  the  con¬ 
fusion  about  synthetic  fibers,  one  basic 
fact  remains  unchanged;  a  quality  car¬ 
pet  costs  more  than  an  inferior  carpet. 
“You  get  what  you  pay  for,”  said 
Frank  Poirier  of  the  Chemstrand  Cor¬ 
poration,  producer  of  Acrilan,  one  of 
the  higher-priced  fibers.  Carpet  yarns 
made  of  chemical  fibers  costing  $2  a 
pound  should  perform  better  than 
wool  at  90  cents  a  pound;  on  the  other 
hand,  Poirier  explained,  rayon  staple 


at  30  cents  a  pound  should  not  be 
pected  to  give  the  service  of  a  fiber 
costs  three  times  as  much. 

In  the  past,  said  Poirier,  price 
the  customer’s  criterion  of  quality  it 
wool  carpeting;  she  expected  less 
ice  from  the  cheaper  grades,  and  couk 
be,  on  that  basis,  an  entirely 
purchaser  of  a  less  expensive  carp 
He  suggested  that  the  same  approach 
evaluating  carpets  of  man-made  fiber 
would  eliminate  confusion  today.  Thi 
customer  can  understand  that  a  chea| 
carpet  may  be  a  good  buy  at  the 
but  also  that  better  fibers  cost  more. 

It  is  only  in  the  past  decade 
customers  have  been  subjected  to  con 
petitive  advertising  claims  conccrnin 
the  fibers  used  in  carpet  yarns.  Earl 
experience  with  synthetics  was  nt 
good,  which  made  both  customers  an 
retailers  cautious;  since  then,  so  man 
improvements  have  been  made  and  so 
many  new  trade  names  developed  for 
these  improvements,  that  some  confu- 
tion  is  inevitable.  Poirier  said  it  is  tht 
retail  salesman’s  job  to  clear  up 
confusion.  For  his  own  guidance,  hf 
has  the  quality  control  labeling  pro^ 
grams  of  the  big  fiber  producers,  tht 
product  information  supplied  by  both 
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The  Steelmark  tag,  fast  becoming  the  public’s  buying 
guide  to  value,  now  helps  you  sell  more  gifts  of  steel. 
Through  U.  S.  Steel’s  powerful  Steelmark  merchandis¬ 
ing  program,  millions  of  consumers  are  learning  that 
gifts  of  steel,  with  their  look-ahead  styles  and  lasting 
quality,  are  the  best  buys  for  Mother,  Dad,  grad  or  bride. 
Promoted  in  Life.  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  National  TV. 
Four-color  spreads  in  Life  and  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post  will  promote  the  Steelmark  as  a  buying  guide  to 
53  million  cxinsumers.  Two  and  a  half  million  fans  of  T he 
Arthur  Godfrey  Morning  Show,  plus  twenty-two  million 


viewers  of  The  U.  S.  Steel  Hour  will  be  urged  to  look  for 
the  Steelmark  tag  when  buying  gifts  this  spring. 

Tie  in!  Send  for  your  free  Steelmark  display  kit  today! 
Full-color  mobile  display,  giant  window  banner,  Steel¬ 
mark  tags  and  labels,  and  a  valuable  sales  tip  booklet- 
all  are  designed  to  stop  and  sell  customers  wherever  gifts 
are  sold!  Contact  your  newspapers  to  tie-in  with  ready¬ 
made  Steelmark  ads  that  U.  S.  Steel  is  furnishing  them. 

USS  U  a  registered  trademark 


United  States  Steel 


FREE  STEELMARK  'DISPLAY  KIT 


STEELMARK  PROGRAM 
United  States  Steel 
Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 


Fir  Mottos.  OsOt.  Gratis  oml  Brito 

j 

the  smartfst  gifts  /■'/ ' 
ms  ttts  tag 


Please  send  me  your  FREE  STEELMARK  display  kH.  I  would  like 
to  put  these  U.  S.  Steel  selling  aids  to  work  for  me. 


SEEOUR  eiFTSEliCTiOttiISlOE 


fiber  companies  and  carpet  mills,  and 
above  all  the  established  reputation  of 
the  RocxI  carpet  manufacturer. 

Balanced  Merchandising.  “There  is  a 
very  important  place  in  the  carpet 
market  for  man-made  fibers.”  said 
Patrick  A.  DeBiase,  assistant  to  the 
president  of  Bigelow-Sanford  Carpet 
Co.,  Inc.  “Their  position  will  general¬ 
ly  vary  in  direct  profjortion  to  the  rela¬ 
tive  price  of  wool.  If  the  price  of  wool 
goes  up,  man-made  fiber  usage  will  in¬ 
crease:  if  the  price  of  w'ool  goes  down, 
man-made  fiber  usage  will  decrease— 
unless,  of  course,  man-made  fiber  prices 
decrease  accordingly. 

“Wool  is  still  the  pivot  fiber  and  it 
appears  that  it  will  remain  so  in  the 
foreseeable  future,  even  though  it  mav 
not  necessarily  be  the  dominant  vol¬ 
ume  fiber.  If  I  were  asked  to  project 
the  relative  poundage  position  of  the 
four  major  carpet  fibers  (wool,  rayon 
and  acetate,  acrylic  and  nylon)  three 
years  from  now,  I  would  give  each  fiber 
group  25  per  cent  of  the  market.” 

Each  store,  said  DeBiase,  shoidcl 
have  a  balanced  carjjet  merchandising 
program  in  which  at  least  one  of  each 
of  these  fiber  groups  is  properly  repre¬ 
sented.  But  to  try  to  carry  each  type 
of  each  fiber  would  be  a  mistake:  the 
department  would  find  itself  merchan¬ 
dising  fibers  and  not  carpet. 

Mistakes  of  the  Past.  Customers  are 
confused  about  today’s  carpet  values 
and  DeBiase  put  the  blame  for  this 
confusion  equally  on  the  fiber  produc¬ 
er,  the  carpet  mill  and  the  retailer. 
“The  fiber  people,”  he  said,  “have  by¬ 
passed  the  carpet  mills  and  the  dealer 
and  have  gone  direct  to  the  consumer, 
each  with  his  own  message,  each  mak¬ 
ing  either  definite  or  implied  claims 
that  are  difficult  for  the  dealer  and  the 


mill  to  substantiate.  Carpet  mills, 
com|)eting  to  be  first  and  capitalize 
on  the  fiber  producers’  direct-to<on- 
sumer  approach,  have  introduced  car¬ 
pets  that  were,  in  many  cases,  untried 
and  not  ready  for  the  market.  .\nd 
dealers  have  accepted  these  carpets  and 
sales-pitched  them  to  consumers  un¬ 
justifiably,  and  without  needed  (piali- 
fications  of  service  and  |x*rformancc.” 

A  Saner  Future.  However,  there’s  hope 
for  a  less  chaotic  future  in  carjjet  pro¬ 
motion,  and  DeBiase  summari/ed  it 
this  way: 

The  Federal  Fiber  Identification 
.\ct,  effective  in  19fi0,  will  enforce  bet¬ 
ter  and  proper  fiber  iilentification. 
Quality  control  programs,  a  growing 
caution  on  the  part  of  the  customer, 
the  experience  gained  by  producers 
and  the  growing  selectivity  of  retailers 
will  all  play  their  part.  Finally,  the 
mills  are  producing  carpets  with  more 
texture  and  pattern  interest,  and  this 
is  encouraging  salespeople  and  custom¬ 
ers  to  give  more  attention  to  style  ami 
quality  and  less  to  fibers. 

Stores'  Shortcomings.  It  was  a  retailer 
who  criticized  retailers  most  sharply 
for  faidty  merchandising  and  promo¬ 
tion  of  floor  coverings.  Ken  Mink, 
manager  of  the  floor  coverings  division 
of  W.  &  y.  Sloane,  said: 

“One  hundred  and  fourteen  million 
square  yards  of  carpet  were  sold  in 
1958.  .\nd,  in  New  York  at  least,  it 
looked  as  if  90  per  cent  was  sold  as 
seconds  and  at  closeout  prices.  Wasn’t 
some  perfect  merchandise  made  and 
promoted?  Consumers  rate  price  in 
fourth  place  when  they’re  making  a 
carpet  selection,  but  we  put  it  first.” 

Mink  suggested  more  style  shows, 
more  demonstrations  of  what  can  be 
achieved  in  decoration  with  different 


ty|jes  of  (arpet,  and  more  attempts  to 
build  up  customer  interest  in  floor 
(overings  regardless  of  immediate  sales 
returns.  As  an  example,  he  cited 
Sloane’s  exhibition  last  December  in 
which  a  rug  worth  $250,000  went  on 
display,  “.\fter  that,”  he  commented, 
“a  salesman  could  sell  a  $4,(X)fl  rui^ 
without  a  cpiiver  about  the  price." 

Retail  Profit  Problems.  Gene  ('.onnett. 
advertising  and  public  relations  di¬ 
rector  of  the  American  Car|>et  Insti¬ 
tute,  documented  what  Mink  had  said 
about  price-conscious  retailers  and 
style-hungry  customers.  He  reported 
that  Institute  surveys  among  (  iistomers 
have  shown  that  12  out  of  18  don’t 
shop  around  before  they  buy.  Yet  re¬ 
tailers  apfjear  to  believe  their  custom¬ 
ers  are  all  “hardened,  chronic  price 
shopjjers.”  \  Neustadt  study  of  retail 
advertising  in  (Cleveland  and  Detroit 
showed  that  75  per  cent  of  the  ads  fea¬ 
tured  only  price  comparisons,  and  this 
is  ecpially  true  in  other  cities. 

Since  the  fall  of  1958  the  American 
Garpet  Institute  has  conducted  retail 
management  merchandising  clinics  in 
28  markets.  Retailers  told  the  Insti¬ 
tute  they  are  finding  it  increasingly 
difficidt  to  make  a  profit  on  carpets. 
Price  competition  is  cutting  markup 
and  at  the  same  time  the  lower  price 
ranges  are  accounting  for  more  and 
more  of  the  business.  With  lower  price 
sales,  the  cost  of  labor  and  padding 
becomes  an  ever-higher  percentage  of 
each  wall-to-wall  sale.  Hard  surface 
installations  are  increasing,  with  the 
more  expensive  grades  becoming  more 
popular.  Connett  said  this  develop 
ment  is  reaching  the  point  where  the 
traditional  price  relationship  between 
hard  and  soft  surface  installations  is 
being  reversed. 

To  get  themselves  off  the  hook  of 
price  competition,  Connett  advised  re¬ 
tailers  to  emphasize  credit  terms,  in- 
home  .selling  service,  trade-ins  and 
decorator  service.  The  techniques  of 
price  presentation,  he  said,  should  be 
improved— for  example,  by  package 
pricing,  and  by  square-foot  jiricing. 
The  Institute’s  continuing  campaign 
for  the  adoption  of  square-foot  pric¬ 
ing  is  based  primarily  on  the  argumeni 
that  the  arithmetic  of  square-yard 
pricing  defeats  the  average  custoinet, 
and  she  is  likely  to  figure  the  cost  three 
times  higher  than  it  actually  is. 
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now... control  your 
accounts  receivable 
from  point  of  sale 


with  the  IBM  PUNCHED  CARD  SALES  CHECK 


2.  Aged  trial  balance  prepared  after  each 
billing  cycle 

3.  Easier  stuffing  of  accounts  receivable 
unit  files  because  all  daily  transactions 
are  machine  sorted  together 

4.  All  customer  statements  addressed 
from  IBM  cards.  For  active  accounts 
only 

5.  Service  charges  worked  out  automata 
cally  for  revolving  accounts  or  overdue 
balances 

6.  Earlier  mailing  of  statements  . . .  faster 
payment  of  bills . . .  less  outstanding  ac¬ 
counts  receivable 

For  more  information  about  the  IBM 
Punched  Card  Sales  Check  System,  call  your 
local  representative  soon.  You  may  pur¬ 
chase  or  lease  IBM  equipment. 


You're  looking  at  the  beginning  and  the  end. 
The  beginning— a  sale  being  recorded  on  the 
IBM  Punched  Card  Sales  Check.  The  end— 
when  your  customer  gets  his  statement. 

The  entire  transaction— from  initial  sale  to 
customer  statement— is  processed  from  this 
one  punched  card  check.  Each  sale  is  re¬ 
corded  on  the  card  for  subsequent  machine 
processing.  This  same  punched  card  actu¬ 
ates  all  other  accounting  steps:  Sales  audit, 
aged  trial  balance,  and  others. 

It  will  fit  any  type  of  audit  system  your  store 
may  have. 

The  IBM  punched  card  system  will  give  you: 

1.  Balanced  control  of  audits  and  receiva¬ 
bles 


^>**’’*"*^  NRMA  MONTH 

Retail  profits  resisted  the  recession 
better  than  those  of  manufacturers 
and  other  industrial  companies.  The 
Controllers’  Congress  Information  Let¬ 
ter,  analyzing  the  fourth  quarter  re¬ 
sults  of  a  200-store  sample,  finds  1958’s 
after-tax  profits  to  be  2.0  per  cent. 
This  is  a  decline  of  only  0.2  percent¬ 
age  points  for  the  year.  Aggregate  de¬ 
partment  and  specialty  store  dollar 
earnings  were  down  by  less  than  10  per 
cent  when  the  weighting  influence  of 
the  larger  stores  is  considered. 

The  year-end  surge  in  consumer 
buying  gave  stores  the  biggest  sales 
year  in  their  history,  in  spite  of  the 
volume  declines  of  the  first  six  months. 
Downtown  store  sales  declined  but  this 
loss  was  offset  by  an  average  five  per 
cent  increase  in  the  branches. 

Besides  a  tremendous  improvement 
in  combined  parent  and  branch  store 
sales  in  the  fourth  quarter,  there  was 
a  gain  in  the  number  of  sales  trans¬ 
actions  which  fell  just  short  of  bring¬ 
ing  the  year  even  with  1957  in  this 
respect.  “If  this  momentum  can  be 
continued,”  comments  Sam  Flanel, 
general  manager  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress,  “it  gives  promise  of  revers¬ 
ing  the  rather  persistent  decline  in 
transactions.  This  would  mark  an  im¬ 
portant  turning  point,  and  augur  well 
for  the  success  of  department  stores  in 
not  only  maintaining  but  improving 
their  share  of  the  market  and  their 
profits.” 

The  year’s  sales  figures  show,  says 
Flanel,  that  retailers  “provided  a 
strong  economic  spur  to  recovery 
through  their  ability  to  stimulate  con¬ 
sumer  buying.”  He  adds: 

“Second  in  importance  to  their  abil¬ 
ity  to  maintain  sales  was  the  demon¬ 
stration  that  expenses  can  be  controlled 
under  adverse  conditions.  It  is  true 
that  the  1958  profit  decline  can  be  at¬ 
tributed  almost  entirely  to  increased 
operating  costs.  But  it  is  significant 
that  ways  were  found  to  step  up  effi¬ 
ciency  to  a  degree  which  came  close  to 
offsetting  higher  costs  of  wages,  sup¬ 
plies  and  services.  It  proves  once  again 
that  there  is  practically  no  chance  of 
improved  results  without  improved  ex¬ 
pense  control;  that  substantially  better 
profits  in  1959  can  be  achieved  only  if 
the  drive  for  increased  efficiency  con¬ 
tinues.  It  should  not  be  allowed  to 


slacken  because  of  the  sales  gains 
achieved  so  far  in  1959.” 

In  1958  nearly  40  per  cent  of  all  the 
stores  participating  in  this  survey  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  lowering  their  operating  ex¬ 
pense  ratios,  and  five  per  cent  held 
them  to  the  1957  level. 

Department  store  gross  margin  for 
the  year  was  relatively  stable  at  36.2 
per  cent,  only  0.1  percentage  points 
below  the  1957  figure. 

Inventories  were  generally  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition  at  the  year  end.  There 
was  a  slightly  smaller  proportion  of 
old  and  carryover  merchandise  in  end¬ 
ing  stocks,  with  only  20  per  cent  of 
the  year-end  inventory  more  than  six 
months  old. 

The  Controllers’  Congress  Informa¬ 
tion  Letter  is  a  quarterly  analysis  of 
merchandising  and  operating  results, 
reported  separately  for  eight  volume 
classifications  of  department  and  spe¬ 
cialty  stores.  The  reporting  sample  for 
the  current  issue,  mailed  to  subscribers 
April  15th,  was  200  stores,  with  $2.8 
billion  annual  sales. 

Mother's  Day  Window  Contest.  Tbe 

NRM.\  Merchandising  Division  is 
holding  a  contest  for  the  best  Mother’s 
Day  window  display  by  retail  stores. 
This  is  the  first  such  competition  held 
through  NRMA.  Cash  prizes  of  $250, 
$150  and  $100  will  go  to  the  designers 
of  the  three  best  windows  and  winning 
stores  will  receive  special  scrolls. 
Prizes  are  being  provided  by  the  two 
manufacturers’  groups  represented  on 
the  specially-created  sub-committee  for 
the  event:  National  Association  of 
Hosiery  Manufacturers,  represented 
by  president  William  F.  Williamson 
and  Negligee  Manufacturers  .Associa¬ 
tion  and  Lingerie  Manufacturers  As¬ 
sociation,  represented  by  executive  di¬ 
rector  Jack  Gross.  William  Burston, 
manager  of  the  Merchandising  Divis¬ 
ion  is  also  on  the  sub-committee. 

\  condition  of  the  contest  is  that  the 
displays  feature  hosiery,  negligees  and 
lingerie,  although  other  merchandise 
may  be  shown.  Contestants  should 
submit  photographs  of  their  Mother’s 
Day  windows,  identified  with  name 
and  location  of  the  store,  name  of  the 
display’s  creator,  date  of  display,  and 
a  statement  on  whether  there  was  a 
departmental  tie-in.  Send  them  to 
Mother’s  Day  Contest,  NRMA,  100 
West  31st  Street,  New  York.  All  entries 


must  be  postmarked  not  later  than 
May  3rd  to  be  eligible. 

Judges  for  the  contest  are:  Herben 
Leeds,  merchandise  manager  of  Ed. 
Schuster  &  Co.,  Milwaukee  and  chair¬ 
man  of  NRMA’s  Mother’s  Day  Com¬ 
mittee;  Albert  Bliss,  president  of  Bliss 
Displays;  Edward  F.  Engle,  manager  of 
NRMA’s  Sales  Promotion  Division,  1 
and  the  sub-committee  members. 

Live  Hawaiian!  The  addition  of  the 
50th  state  to  the  United  States  presents 
a  new  selling  opportunity  for  depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  the  NRMA  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division  has  developed  a  “Live 
Hawaiian— It’s  a  Way  of  Life”  promo¬ 
tion  to  be  carried  out  as  a  storewide 
theme.  .According  to  division  manager 
Ed  Engle,  here  is  an  inexpensive  wav 
of  capitalizing  on  a  new  national  in¬ 
terest  to  build  up  spring-summer  sales 
without  investing  in  special  merchan¬ 
dise.  In  his  announcement  of  the  pro¬ 
motion,  last  month,  he  explained: 

“The  Hawaiian  idea  is  bigger  than 
Hawaii.  It  has  come  to  be  associated 
with  a  way  of  life  which  blends  all 
the  best  of  outdoor  living,  leisure  ac¬ 
tivities  and  clothing  and  South  Sea- 
Oriental  motifs.  By  picking  carefully 
from  your  existing  stock,  you  can  fea¬ 
ture  in  every  department  that  mer¬ 
chandise  which  has  an  easy  living, 
Oriental,  or  semi-tropical  appearance. 
Hawaiian  is  a  blend  of  almost  every 
culture  in  the  Pacific,  plus  many 
American  strains,  so  the  flexibility  you 
have  will  cover  a  tremendous  range  of 
merchandise.” 


As  examples,  he  cited  rattan  and 
Japanese  and  Chinese  styles  in  furni¬ 
ture,  lamps,  rugs,  dishes  and  other 
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COMPLETELY  MATCHED  PACKAGING ...  IN  BOXES  AND  BAGS 


Now  available  from  TWO  famous  names 
in  the  retail  packaging  field: 


You  just  can’t  beat  the  harmony  of  uniformity 
that  completely  matched  packaging  gives. 
Now  you  can  get  the  quality  line  of  Bags  by 
Wolf  Brothers  together  with  recognized  qual¬ 
ity  Gardner  Unifold  Boxes  in  specially  selected 
look-alike  designs  and  colors. 


Matched  boxes  and  bags  provide  co-ordinated 
“in-store”  packaging  and  create  desirable 
family  identity  both  inside  and  outside  the 
store. 


From  Gardner  .  .  .  you’ll  get  famous  Unifold 
boxes  (regular  or  with  handle)  in  distinctive 
new  designs.  From  Wolf  Brothers  .  .  .  you’ll 
get  the  bags  in  the  same  exciting  designs  and 
colors,  dressed  for  street  wear. 


You’re  always  assured  of  identical  design  and 
color  control,  uniform  high  quality,  and  re¬ 
liable  service.  It  simplifies  your  purchasing. 


Inquire  today  about  matched  packaging  for 
your  store.  Contact  either  your  Gardner  or 
Wolf  Brothers  representative. 


WRITE,  WIRE,  or  PHONE  EITHER 


Retail  Box  Dopartmont  THB  OARDNBR  DIVISION 

DIAMOND  GARDNER  CORPORATION 
249  S.  Cooper  Avenue 
Cincinnati  (Lockland)  15,  Ohio 
VAIley  1-2090 


Dapartmant  MP 

WOLF  BROTHERS,  INC. 
340  North  Twelfth  Street 
Philadelphia  7,  Penns. 
MArket  7-2800 


Va.  1959 


home  furnishings,  and  aqualungs  and 
skin-iliving  equipment  in  sfxjrting 
goods. 

The  promotion  can  be  carried  out 
throughout  the  entire  store  by  means 
of  jKJsters  in  windows:  salespeople 
wearing  Hawaiian  leis  and  fiesta  hats; 
giving  away  orchid  corsages  or  baby 
palm  trees;  playing  Hawaiian  music 
over  the  P.  A.  system;  conducting  essay 
contests  in  schools  on  Hawaii:  serving 
Hawaiian  dishes  in  lunchrooms. 

Many  promotional  aids  have  been 
developed  for  stores.  Ad-Win  Display 
('.ompany,  9  East  19th  St.,  New  York 
.1,  has  designed  22"  x  28"  posters  in 
green,  sand  yellow  and  white,  such  as 
that  shown  on  page  46;  also  11"  x  14" 
easeled  cards  and  toppers  for  1 1"  hold¬ 
ers.  Orchids  of  Hawaii,  fnc.,  305  7th 
.Avenue,  New  York  1,  has  display  kits 
(ontaining  fish  nets,  Hawaiian  flowers, 
palm  hats,  pineapple  and  flower  cut¬ 
outs  and  other  thematic  materials.  CJr- 
chids  of  Hawaii  will  also  help  pre¬ 
pare  a  luau  or  an  “Aloha  Night”:  its 
simplest  service  is  a  $1  Hawaiian  Party 
B<M>k  of  recipes:  its  all-out  service  cov¬ 
ers  flying  orchestra,  singers,  flowers, 
foodstuffs  and  |}ersonal  director  from 
Honolulu  to  any  city. 

Controllers'  Convention.  .At  the  Con¬ 
trollers*  C^ongress  mid-year  conven¬ 
tion,  May  24th-28th,  Hotel  Statler,  De¬ 
troit,  the  accent  will  be  on  “Profit¬ 
ability.”  The  four-day  meeting  fea¬ 
tures  an  unusual  number  of  discussion 
sessions  as  well  as  prepared  talks  on 
tcnlay’s  problems  and  responsibilities 
of  controllers. 

Host  of  the  convention,  the  Detroit 
Ciontrollers’  Group  will  lead  a  discus¬ 
sion  meeting  covering  theft  and  shrink¬ 
age,  an  inventory-taking  procedure 
and  book  values.  Title  of  this  meeting 
is  Ionization  and  Inventory. 

The  Electronics  Committee  of 
NRM.A’s  Retail  Research  Institute  will 
lead  one  of  the  discussion  meetings. 
Possibilities  of  a  single  citywide,  cen¬ 
tralized  billing  operation  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  citywide  customer  number¬ 
ing  system  will  be  the  topics. 

Three  panel  discussions  will  be  held 
on  special  problems  of  smaller  stores: 

(1)  Aferchandise  and  Expense  Control, 
which  will  be  moderated  by  H.  R. 
.Scull  of  E.  H.  Scull  Co.,  New  York; 

(2)  .Accounting  Problems,  which  will 
be  moderated  by  Irving  Weiner  of 


Craig’s,  Houston,  and  (3)  Receiving 
and  Marking,  moderated  by  Richard 
Wright  of  Crosby  Bros.,  Topeka,  Kan¬ 
sas.  Participating  on  these  panels  will 
be:  John  Slover,  Slover’s,  Ottawa:  Saul 
Winter,  Roos-Atkins,  San  Francisco; 
John  Riccardo,  Touche,  Niven,  Bailey 
&  .Smart,  Detroit;  Richard  Jack,  Rosen¬ 
baum’s,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh:  Mark  Littler, 
.Arthur  .Andersen  Co.,  Detroit,  and 
Peter  Wood,  Smartwear-Emma  I.i<nge, 
Milwaukee. 

Branch  store  accounting  problems 
will  be  another  subject  receiving  panel 
treatment,  by  Leonard  Hobert  of 
Gimbel  Bros.,  .Milwaukee,  moderator: 
lames  Noel  of  .Allied  Stores,  New  York; 
George  Geer  of  Broadway-Hale  Stores, 
Los  .Angeles,  and  R.  Walton,  Halle 
Bros.,  Cleveland. 

One  morning  will  be  tlevoted  to 
“bull  sessions,”  when  the  delegates 
will  form  five  intimate  groups  for  in¬ 
formal  exchange  on  specific  problems, 
eadi  headed  l)y  a  discussion  leader. 
Sul)jects  and  their  leaders  are:  Plan¬ 
ning  and  Opening  a  New  Branch. 
Richard  McEwen,  McCurdy  8c  Co., 
Rochester:  Expense  Btidgeting  and 
Cash  Forecasting  Procedures,  Val  Lind¬ 
ner,  Ed  Schuster  8;  C>o.,  Milwaukee: 
f>cle  Billing  and  Fraud  Prevention, 
Henry  Walstrom,  |.  L.  Hudson  Co., 
Detroit:  Using  the  Purchase  Order  as 
a  Receiving  Record,  Cyrus  H.  .Adams 
III,  Carson  Pirie  Scott  8:  Co.,  (Chicago: 
Merchandise  Management  .Account¬ 
ing,  David  Suskind,  Woodward  8: 
Lothrop,  AVashington,  D.  C. 

The  jjrcpared  talks  and  the  sf>ecial- 
ists  who  will  deliver  them  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Ben  Goldstein,  president,  Kern’s, 
Detroit,  on  The  Relationship  Between 
the  Controller  and  Merchandiser  in 
the  PnKluction  of  Large  Profits;  Wil¬ 
liam  S.  Darrow,  vice  president.  City 
Stores  Mercantile  Co.,  New  York  on 
Merchandise  Budgets  from  the  Con¬ 
troller’s  Viewpoint:  A.  G.  Mayor,  S.  D. 
Leidesdorf  Co.,  New  York  on  A  New 
•Approach  to  Dollar  Merchandise  Con¬ 
trol; 

Robert  V.  Horton,  Goldman  Sachs, 
New  A'ork,  on  The  Use  of  Money  to 
Increase  Profits:  A.  L.  Trotta,  manager, 
NRMA  Credit  Management  Division, 
on  Credit  Trends;  Joseph  White,  The 
Fair,  Chicago,  on  Credit  Promotion; 
Kenneth  P.  Mages,  Touche,  Niven, 
Bailey  8c  Smart,  New  York,  on  the  de¬ 
partmental  operating  statement;  Sam 


Fosdick  of  Wieboldt’s,  Evanston,  III., 
on  the  reports  needed  by  management, 
Louis  C.  Moscarello,  Lybrand,  Ros 
Bros.  8c  Montgomery,  New  York,  oii 
the  design  and  presentation  of  reporu 
Max  Klarin,  treasurer,  Davidson's 
Detroit,  explaining  his  store’s  self-serv¬ 
ice  plan  in  coopteration  with  C.  A. 
Dahl,  National  Cash  Register  Co.,  De¬ 
troit;  Walter  E.  Reitz,  Jr.,  The  Hedii 
Co.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  New  Hori 
zons  for  the  Controller. 

Fhe  wrapup  of  the  convention  will 
be  the  annual  preview  of  the  Harvard 
Report  by  Professor  Malcolm  P.  Mr 
Nair  of  the  Harvard  School  of  Retail¬ 
ing  and  the  annual  Expen.se  Savii^ 
Panorama,  the  Gold  .Award  Comnil- 
tee’s  presentation  of  the  years’  best 
expense  savings  ideas  with  commitIK 
chairman  Robert  M.  Jeffrey,  Neima 
Marcus,  Dallas,  presiding. 


TruiW  Elected.  The  new  chairman  of 
the  Sales  Promotion  Division  is  .Arthur 
H.  Truitt,  sales  promotion  manager 
f)f  Montgomery  Ward  8:  Co.,  Chicago. 

He  was  elected  at  the  Division’s  an¬ 
nual  (onvention,  held  this  month  at 
the  Eden  Roc  Hotel,  Miami  Beach. 
The  outgoing  chairman  is  Julian  N 
Trivers,  executive  head  of  Oppenheim 
Collins,  New  York  and  vice  jiresident 
of  City  Specialty  Stores,  Philadelphia.  I  • 

Other  officers  elected  by  the  Division  | 
are:  first  vice  chairman— Harold  F 
Haener,  vice  president  and  sales  pro- 1  j.^, 
motion  manager  of  Macy’s-California.  | 
San  Francisco;  second  vice  chairman-  |  [j- 
Harrvld  R.Merahn,  vice  president  and  | 
sales  promotion  manager  of  B.  Geru.  I 
Inc.,  Jamaica,  and  secretary-treasurer-  i 
Joseph  Purcell,  sales  promotion  direct- 1 
or  of  Fowler,  Dick  8c  Walker,  Wilkes- 1 
Barre,  Pa. 

Six  directors  were  also  chosen.  Thev 
are:  Robert  E.  Kardinal,  advertising 
and  publicity  director,  Kresge-Newark, 
Inc.,  Newark:  Herbert  A.  Kenny,  vice 
president,  Maison  Blanche  Company, 
New  Orleans:  Cortland  Peterson,  puL 
licity  and  sales  promotion  director. 
Titche  Goettinger  Company,  Dallas; 
Maggie  Pexton,  director  of  publicity, 
advertising  and  sales  promotion.  The 
.May  Company,  Los  Angeles;  Richard 
B.  Schlesinger,  vice  president,  sales  pro¬ 
motion  and  advertising,  Carson  Pirie 
Scott  8c  Company,  Chicago,  and  Cieorge 
R.  Titus,  advertising  director.  Wood¬ 
ward  8c  Lothrop,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Report  from 


Washington 


By  John  Hazen 

Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs, 
NRMA 


labor.  Whether  Congress  will  adopt  any  labor  legislation 
this  year  is  still  a  big  rjuestion.  The  picture  seems  to 
(hange  almost  daily.  Management  has  considered  the 
Senate  less  likely  to  adopt  the  type  of  labor  reform  legisla¬ 
tion  that  is  needed  and  is  counting  heavily  upon  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  two  major  stumbling  blocks  are  whether  or  not  to 
curb  secondary  l)oycotts  and  organizational  picketing.  The 
union  leaders  and  liberals  in  Congress  are  fighting  any 
restrictions  on  these  union  devices. 

It  seems  strange  that  even  Senator  McClellan,  who  is 
highly  regarded  both  in  and  out  of  the  Congress  for  his 
courageous  stand  against  union  mobsters,  is  not  able  to 
secure  the  kind  of  bill  which  he  knows  from  experience 
is  needed. 

The  wage-hour  jiicture  has  not  changed  very  much  in 
the  past  month.  Efforts  are  still  being  made  to  find  a  bill 
that  will  lie  accepted.  .Some  members  have  decided  that 
perhaps  a  “big  store”  bill  could  be  adopted,  in  the  belief 
that  the  great  bulk  of  small  retailers  would  not  raise  any 
objections  to  such  an  approach.  But  letters  going  to  mem- 
liers  of  Congress  from  retailers  indicate  that  small  retailers 
are  well  ac(]uainted  with  the  fact  that,  if  the  larger  stores 
are  covered  under  FLSA,  the  next  easy  step  will  be  to 
include  those  doing  less  than  $500,000  annual  volume. 

^aretl  Post.  Some  retailers  have  become  discouraged  these 
past  few  years  because  Congress  did  not  seem  in  the  mood 
to  amend  or  repeal  Public  law  199,  the  parcel  post  size 
and  weight  limiting  act. 

Members  of  NRMA  were  encouraged  a  few  weeks  ago 
when  the  Association  advised  them  that  Senator  A.  S.  Mon- 
toney  (D-Okla.)  had  intrcxluced  a  bill,  S.  1306,  calling  for 
drastic  revision  of  parcel  post  regulations.  Senator  Mon- 


roney  is  the  ranking  Democratic  member  of  the  .Senate 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee,  hence  is  in  a 
powerful  pqsition  to  secure  action  on  his  bill.  Senator 
Monroney’s  measure  would  change  the  present  size  and 
weight  limits  as  follows:  “That  on  fourth-class  matter  the 
limit  of  size  shall  be  100  inches  in  girth  and  length  com¬ 
bined  and  the  limit  in  w'eight  shall  be  over  16  ounces  and 
not  exceeding  50  pounds  until  midnight  June  .30,  1960, 
after  which  the  upper  limit  of  weight  shall  not  exceed  70 
pounds.”  It  is  undcrstoml  this  graduated  increase  in 
weight  limits  has  been  established  in  order  to  permit  the 
Post  Office  Department  to  organize  its  package  handling 
facilities.  NRMA  has  urged  that  its  members  secure  as 
miuh  support  among  members  of  Congress  as  possible  for 
the  Monroney  bill. 

Price  Controls.  Businessmen  and  organizations  have  paid 
little  attention  to  the  parade  of  suggestions  about  applying 
price  controls  as  a  means  of  curbing  inflation.  Usually, 
references  to  controls  have  come  from  the  President,  who 
said  that  he  “ho|jed”  they  would  not  be  needed.  But  on 
March  18th  Senator  Richard  Neuberger  (D-Ore.)  and 
.Senator  Alexander  Wiley  fR-Wisc.)  introduced  in  the 
C^ongress  S.  1-152,  which  would  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
President  the  authority  to  impose  price,  wage  and  rent 
ceilings.  The  President’s  authority  could  be  triggered  w'hen 
“inflationary  pressures  existing  within  the  economy  threat¬ 
en  the  economic  stability  of  the  nation  .  .  .” 

The  dangers  inherent  in  such  a  proposal  are  obvious. 
T  he  power  to  control  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  individ¬ 
ual  is  in  itself  dangerous.  NRMA  has  always  opposed 
tlirect  controls.  Members  of  the  Association  will  be  kept 
advised  of  any  action  that  takes  place  or  is  contemplated 
on  the  above  bill. 

Co-ops.  Interest  is  growing  among  members  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  the  proposal  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  the  loophole  in  our  tax 
laws  permitting  co-ops  to  gain  a  tax  advantage  be  elimi¬ 
nated.  In  mid-April  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is 
expected  to  take  up  for  discussion  the  proposal  that  pat¬ 
ronage  dividends  of  co-ops  be  limited  to  three  years  and 
that  they  be  subject  to  four  per  cent  interest. 

Members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  be 
guided  by  what  they  hear  from  constituents. 
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Lobby  entrance  shows  hoxo  fiat  plate  glass  wall  was  changed  into  an 
inviting  show  u’indow  that  extends  into  the  hotel  lounge.  The  whole 
interior  is  xnsible  to  the  passerby;  tie  section  is  actxtally  in  the  window. 


T  ■  ' 


Big  Business  in  a  Tiny  Store 

Cripps  Men's  Wear  Shop  in  the  Statler-Hilton, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Designed  by  Bernard  Vinick  Design  Associates 


Loxi’  ceiling  above  the  sxiit  rack  is  only  six  feet  nine  incha 
high.  A  feeling  of  height  is  achieved  by  pecky  cypresi 
paneling  and  by  fluorescent  lighting,  concealed  behind 
louvered  screen  which  also  masks  the  concrete  ceiling 
drop.  Merchandise  is  exposed  for  leisurely  selection. 


The  space  (H«  upiecl  by  this  handsome  and  efficient  men’s 
wear  shop  was  formerly  considered  unusable.  It  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  lobby  of  the  Statler-Hilton  Hotel  in  Hartford, 
Conn.  The  hotel  was  completed  in  1954.  All  the  lobby 
stores  were  leased  except  an  extremely  aw’kward  triangular 
space,  only  four  feet  wide  at  its  a|jex  on  the  street.  It  did 
have  25  feet  of  plate  glass  frontage  in  the  hotel  lobby,  but 
the  rest  of  it  was  badly  broken  up;  there  were  two  large 
structural  columns  near  the  center;  a  major  portion  of  the 
ceiling  jutted  down  in  an  ugly  concrete  block,  and  pipes 
and  air  conditioning  ducts  and  vents  protruded  through  the 
walls. 

Potential  tenants  who  eyed  this  space  called  it  a  “jungle 
gym”  and  walked  away.  For  three  years  it  was  used  as  a 
storage  room  by  the  hotel  florist.  The  hotel  feared  it  was 
|K-rmanently  unrentable,  but  offered  tempting  leasing  ar¬ 
rangements  to  any  taker.  The  eventual  taker  was  Lester 
Fine,  proprietor  of  Cripps  Men’s  Wear  shop,  located  three 
blocks  away.  Fine  wanted  to  open  a  hotel  branch  and  he 
knew'  from  experience  what  functional  design  could  do  with 
an  “impossible”  assignment.  He  turned  the  job  over  to 
Bernard  Vinick,  with  the  results  shown  in  these  photo¬ 
graphs.  Every  inch  of  the  limited  space  has  been  ingenious¬ 
ly  utilized,  and  the  architectural  flaws  have  been  effectively 
(.amouflaged. 

section  of  the  25-foot  lobby  front  was  made  into  a  hang¬ 
ing  display  window,  the  rest  left  standing  to  afford  a  com¬ 
plete  view  of  the  interior.  The  structural  columns  have  been 
boxed  in  to  create  display  walls.  One  is  fitted  with  glass 
shelves  for  ties;  beneath  the  tie  shelves  there  are  hanging 


storage  tlrawers  of  black  wood.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
coltimn  is  a  three-way  full-length  mirror.  This  reflects  the 
fluorescent  lighting  hidden  under  plastic  louvre  screeniBg 
and  mirrors  the  suit  rack  which  runs  almost  to  the  frcwt 
entrance. 

This  side  of  the  store  is  only  six  feet  nine  inches  high 
betatise  of  the  concrete  block  projecting  from  the  ceiling. 
But  with  the  lighting,  mirror  placement  and  pecky  cyproi 
paneling  the  low  ceiling  becomes  ati  asset,  giving  a  feeling 
of  seclusion. 

A  small  show  window  extends  onto  the  sidewalk  froo 
the  street  entrance  side.  Behind  this  w'indow  is  the  tiros' 
ing  room  and  the  cash  register  and  wrapping  section. 

On  the  right  side  of  the  store  are  glass-topped  show  caio 
of  black  wood  with  storage  space  beneath.  Shirts  are  stacked 
on  wall  shelves  above  the  cases;  higher  shelves  hold  red  and 
black  hat  boxes;  and  recessed  lighting,  a  combination  air 
conditioning-heating  vent  and  Muzak  are  all  in  the  ceiling- 

I'he  wall  is  covered  w'ith  heavy  plastic  burnished  gold 
wallpaper  dotted  with  spiral  circles.  It  was  chosen  becauo 
it  gives  a  feeling  of  spaciousness,  and  also  for  easy  upke^ 
Everything  in  the  store  was  planned  for  simple  maintenance 
the  hanging  storage  cases,  for  example,  make  the  daik 
vacuum  cleaning  easier  and  quicker. 

The  idea  of  a  hotel  branch  is  itself  an  unqualified  success 
for  Cripps.  Samuel  DuBosar,  the  store  manager,  says:  “Al¬ 
though  we  cater  to  a  hotel  trade,  we  have  many  repeat 
customers.  The  traveling  businessman  has  a  few'  hours  to 
use  up  during  the  day,  and  he  appreciates  a  store  where  he 
can  shop  at  his  leisure.” 
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inches 


Tie  nook  and  jezuelry  display  case  hide  structural  column.  Tie 
ihelves  are  z'isible  through  shou’  u’indow  extending  into  hotel 
lobby.  Storage  cabinet  fitted  with  druieers  hangs  from  the  wall; 
the  space  beneath  is  easily  reached  for  cleaning.  Fluorescent  light 
is  filtered  through  louvered  screen  that  masks  the  loie  ceiling. 


LA.  DARLING  COMPANY.  204  N.  Matteson  StmL  BroasM.  Midiigai 

PI«aM  (and  Matal  Equipmant  Cotolop  No.  IMA. 


(ilass  topped  show  cases  provide  work  surface  and  display  and 
storage  space.  Tilted  flannel  board  makes  displays  easily  visible 
dther  close  up  or  at  a  distance.  The  modern  design  of  the  shop 
Sermonizes  with  the  contemporary  design  of  the  hotel.  All  the 
’merchandise  is  fully  exposed  for  self-selection.  There  is  actually 
’more  display  space  in  this  unit  than  in  Cripps’  main  store,  which 
u  twice  the  size. 


wma  A  ways, 

to  increase  SALES 


You’ll  find  everything  you 
need  for  modern,  distinc¬ 
tive  merchandising  and  dis¬ 
play  —  over  1,000  metal 
fixtures — in  L.  A.  Darling’s 
metal  equipment  catalog. 
Send  coupon  today  for  your 
free  copy! 
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Legal  Briefs 

FT 

By  James  J.  Bliss,  Counsel,  nrma 

FTC  Answers  Questions  on  Pur  Law 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  made  known  its  p)osi- 
tion  on  several  important  questions  involving  the  Fur 
Protlucts  l^iheling  Act.  Other  key  issues,  however,  remain 
unansweretl  in  a  recent  F'FC  decision  involving  a  Midwest 
department  store.  The  FTC  rulings  are  set  out  in  question 
and  answer  form  below: 

1.  Q.  1  he  retailer’s  sales  of  furs  are  made  to  customers 
hxated  wholly  within  the  state.  Does  the  FTC  have  juris¬ 
diction?  A.  Yes.  It  is  sufficient  to  assert  jurisdiction  that 
the  store  atlvertises  in  newspajxTs  which  circulate  beyond 
the  state  or  that  the  furs  be  originally  manufactured  or  pro¬ 
cessed  from  points  beyond  the  state. 

2.  O.  The  PTC  complaint  alleges  that  the  retailer  used 
misleading  comparative  prices  in  violation  of  Rule  44  of  the 
Fur  Regulations.  Specifically,  the  term  “value”  or  similar 
statements  were  employed  to  indicate  the  prices  being 
offered  for  sale  by  the  store’s  competitors.  Is  it  up  to  the 
store  in  the  first  instance  to  sidistantiate  the  comparatives? 
A.  No.  'I'he  burden  is  on  the  Commission  to  establish  that 
the  current  market  values  were  false.  store  can  be  called 
iqxjii  to  rebut  a  charge  of  false  advertising  through  the  use 
of  comparatives  only  after  a  prirna  facie  case  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  FTC.  In  this  case,  the  Commission  counsel 
showed  average  wholesale  costs  in  the  market  area  and  added 
the  prevailing  markups  to  arrive  at  “current  market  value.” 
Such  evidence  is  insufficient  for  this  purpose. 

3.  Q.  retailer’s  fur  pnxlucts  are  sold  through  a  leased 
ilepartmeut  arrangement.  Will  the  store  be  bouiul  by  any 
order  issuetl  by  the  FTC  involving  violations  of  the  Fur 
.Act?  A.  Yes.  The  rule  appears  to  be  that  if  the  store  holds 
itself  out  to  the  public  as  the  owner  of  the  fur  department 
(even  though  it  is  actually  leased)  it  will  be  included  within 
the  scope  of  any  Commission  ruling. 

4.  Q.  Rules  issued  under  the  Fur  Act  which  (a)  pro¬ 
hibit  the  use  of  abbreviations  (Rule  4);  or  (b)  prohibit  use 
of  handwriting  on  labels,  etc.  (Rule  29);  or  (c)  impose  spe¬ 
cial  retjuirements  of  disclosure  where  two  fur  sections  are 
involved  (Rule  36),  are  difficult  and  sometimes  impossible 
to  comply  with  in  many  cases.  Are  these  rules  enforceable? 
A.  Yes.  The  above  rules  do  not  involve  “great  inconveni¬ 
ence  or  hardship”  and  will  be  enforced  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

5.  Q.  A  retailer  receives  a  guaranty  from  its  resource  as 
provided  by  Section  10  of  the  Fur  Act  to  the  effect  that  its 
products  are  not  misbranded  or  falsely  advertised.  Will  this 
guaranty  protect  the  store  against  a  charge  by  the  FTC  of 
violating  Section  3  (misbranding)  of  the  Fur  Act?  A.  No, 


at  least  where  the  retailer  could  have  discovered  the  defec¬ 
tive  information  through  “the  exercise  of  ordinary  diligence' 
as  required  by  Rule  34  of  the  Fur  Regulations.  Similarly 
such  a  guaranty  will  not  be  available  as  a  defense  in  cases  of 
false  advertising  based  on  information  furnished  by  a  re¬ 
source  in  instances  where  “reasonable  care”  would  have  dis¬ 
closed  the  erroneous  information. 

Issues  left  unanswered  by  the  Commission  are  these: 

1.  Is  a  retail  sales  slip  involving  furs  subject  to  the  in 
voicing  retjuirements  of  the  Fur  .-Act?  The  Commission  sa« 
“yes”  but  the  Federal  courts  have  held  to  the  contrary.  The 
matter  is  now  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  for 
review.  Oral  argument  has  been  conducted  and  the  high 
court  is  expected  to  announce  its  decision  shortly. 

2.  To  what  extent  will  a  resource’s  guaranty  protect  a 
store  in  an  action  brought  by  the  Commission  in  an  admin 
istrative  prcxeeding?  The  Commission  says  that  this  matter 
is  “unresolved”  and  it  is  “unnecessary  to  determine  that 
(|uestion  now.” 


Tennessee  Enacts  Instalment  Credit  Law 

The  Tennessee  legislature  has  passed  a  retail  instalment 
credit  law.  The  Volunteer  State  thus  joins  a  growing  list 
of  states  to  enact  an  inclusive  retailing  instalment  sate 
statute.  Other  state  legislatures,  including  Nebraska  and 
California,  are  expected  to  enact  similar  laws  before  ad 
journment.  The  Tennessee  law  fixes  a  maximum  time  price 
differential  of  $10  per  $100  per  year  on  the  first  $500  of  sate, 
scaled  down  to  $6  per  $100  per  year  on  amounts  over  $5000, 
For  revolving  credit  accounts,  the  maximum  rate  is  fixed  ai 
1.5  per  cent  per  month  on  outstanding  balances  with  a  mini 
mum  monthly  time  price  differential  established  at  seventy 
cents. 


Hearings  Begun  on  Federal  Standards  Bill 

The  House  W’ays  and  Means  Committee  has  begun  hear¬ 
ings  on  pending  unemployment  insurance  proposals. 
Topping  the  agenda  is  the  House  version  of  the  Kennedy 
bill  (S.  791)  to  provide  so-called  “Federal  benefit  standards" 
for  the  payment  of  unemployment  compensation  by  the 
various  states.  Federal  standards  would  establish  a  floor  on 
payments  based  on  667^  per  cent  of  the  average  state  weekly 
wage  for  a  peritxl  of  at  least  39  weeks. 

Meanwhile,  the  President,  in  rejecting  the  Federal  stand 
ards  idea,  has  called  on  the  states  to  liberalize  their  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation  laws.  He  recommends  that  the  states 
provide  workers  with  benefits  averaging  50  per  cent  of  the 
average  weekly  wage  for  a  duration  of  at  least  26  weeks. 
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NRMA  COMMITTEES  1959-1960 


Committee  appointments  for  this  year  were  completed  last  month.  One  of  the  great 
strengths  of  the  NRMA  is  this  highly  developed  committee  system,  through  which 
members  guide  Association  policy  and  action  in  23  different  fields.  Service  on  a  com¬ 
mittee  often  makes  heavy  demands,  requiring  time,  study  and  travel;  yet  this  year 
there  are  over  500  NRMA  members  voluntarily  serving  retailing  this  way.  This  is 
the  largest  committee  roster  in  the  Association's  history. 


Advisory  to  the 
International  Division 


OwiniMiii:  BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM 
Choirinan  of  th*  Board 
Nomm-LooMr't,  Ine.,  Now  York 

ViM  Chairman:  GEORGE  W.  DOWDY 
ExnuHv*  Vie*  Praiidant  &  Ganarol  Manager 
Mk  Brothers  Company,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

CAIl  BERMAN,  Secretary 

Aik*  Adams,  Inc.,  Oceanside,  N.  Y. 

R.  M.  BERNHOFT,  Asst.  Treasurer  &  Cashier 
Tongass  Trading  Co.,  Inc. 

Ketchikan,  Alaska 

REGINALD  H.  BKGGS,  President 
The  White  House,  San  Francisco 

ALOO  BORLEni,  President 
to  Rinascente,  S.P.A.,  Milan,  Italy 

FRANK  BRADLEY,  President 

Mutual  Buying  Syndicate,  Inc.,  New  York 

SAMUEL  EINSTEIN,  General  Merchandise  Mgr. 

G.  Fox  &  Company,  Inc.,  Hartford 

HUGH  FRASER,  Chairman  and  Managing  Director 
House  of  Fraser,  Ltd.,  Glasgow,  Scotland 

LESTER  M.  GREENBERG 

Executive  Vice  President 

Harris  and  Frank,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles 

MILTON  J.  GREENEBAUM,  President 
Kirby,  Block  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

GEORGE  HANSEN,  President 
Conrad  &  Chandler,  Inc.,  Boston 

J.  L.  HAY,  Managing  Director 

Hoy's  Limited,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand 

ERWIN  J.  HEILEMANN,  Vice  President 
Abercrombie  &  Fitch  Co.,  New  York 

N.  H.  HERBER,  Director 

Greotermons  Stores  Ltd.,  Johannesburg,  So.  Africa 
THEO  HIERONIMI 

Hondelsstotte  Mauritius  (Kaufhof) 

Cologne,  Germany 

ARTHUR  E.  JONES,  General  Manager 
Ehe  Liberty  House,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 

JOSEPH  KASPER,  President 

Associated  Merchandising  Corp.,  New  York 

ERICH  KASTNER,  Partner 
Alpenlandkaufhaus,  Kastner  &  Ohier 
Austria 


ALEXANDER  LOFTHOUSE 

The  Island  Shop,  Nassau,  Bahamas  ■- 

EDWARD  S.  MARCUS,  Executive  Vice  President 
Neiman-Marcus  Company,  Dallas 

WADE  G.  McCARGO,  President 
McCargo-Baldwin  Company,  Richmond,  Va. 

HENRY  W.  MORGAN,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
Henry  Morgan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada 

CHARLES  G.  NICHOLS,  President  Bi  Gen.  Mgr. 
The  G.  M.  McKelvey  Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

SAMUEL  J.  SCHLEISNER,  President 
Schleisner  Company,  Baltimore 

RONALD  S.  SCHOFIELD,  Managing  Director 
Schofields  (Leeds)  Ltd.,  Leeds,  England 

MISS  DOROTHY  SHAVER,  President 
Lord  and  Taylor,  New  York 

DR.  HUMBERTO  SOLIS 

Solis,  Entrialgo  y  Cia,  Havana,  Cuba 

CHARLES  D.  STAPP,  Vice  President 
Koos  Brothers,  Rahway,  N.  J. 

ERLING  STEEN,  General  Manager 
Steen  and  Strom  A.  S.,  Oslo,  Norway 

A.  H.  TOLLEY,  Managing  Director 

The  Myer  Emporium,  Ltd.,  Melbourne,  Australia 

CARL  B.  WILLIAMS,  President  &  General  Manager 
Rhodes  of  Seattle,  Seattle 


Awards 


Chairman:  A.  W.  HUGHES 

Chairman  of  the  Board 

J.  C.  Penney  Company,  Inc.,  New  York 

HAROLD  H.  BENNEH,  President 
Zions  Co-operative  Mercantile  Institution 
Salt  Lake  City 

CHARLES  M.  EDWARDS,  JR.,  Dean 
School  of  Retailing,  New  York  University 
New  York 

PASQUAL  GUERRIERI,  President 
Kresge-Nework,  Inc.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

CARL  N.  SCHMALZ,  President 
R.  H.  Stearns  Company,  Boston 

Constitution  and  By-Laws 

Chairman:  WADE  G.  McCARGO,  President 
McCorgo-Baldwin  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 


JAMES  A.  EGGER,  President 

Egger's  Department  Store,  Columbus,  Miss. 

DONALD  A.  FOWLER 

Vice  President-General  Manager 

Porteous  Mitchell  and  Braun  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 

SOL  KANN,  President 

S.  Kann  Sons  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SAM  P.  McRAE,  President 

S.  P.  McRae  Co.,  Inc.,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Convention  and  Banquet 

Chairman:  GORDON  K.  GREENFIELD 
President 

City  Specialty  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York 

GERALD  W.  FRANK,  Vice  President 
Meier  &  Frank  Co.,  Inc.,  Salem,  Oregon 

OAKLEY  FROST,  Vice  President  8i  Controller 
Ellis  Stone,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

GEORGE  HANSEN,  President 
Conrad  &  Chandler,  Inc.,  Boston 

GEORGE  H.  KIMBALL,  President 
George  H.  Kimball,  Inc.,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

GEORGE  A.  OLDHAM 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager 

Pegues,  Inc.,  Hutchinson,  Kansas 

ARTHUR  PHILLIPS,  President 

The  M.  M.  Cohn  Company,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Careers  in  Retailing 

chairman:  GEORGE  A.  SCOTT 
President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer 
Walker  Scott  Company,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

E.  W.  AARON,  General  Manager 

Johnson's  Department  Store,  Inc.,  Danville,  Va. 

R.  E.  BARMEIER,  Personnel  Department 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago 

HAROLD  H.  BENNETT,  President 
Zions  Co-operative  Mercantile  Institution 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

W.  H.  BOSTROM 
Bostrom's,  Phoenix 

A.  H.  BURCHFIELD,  President 
Joseph  Horne  Compony,  Pittsburgh 

E.  G.  BURTON,  President 

The  Robert  Simpson  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Can. 
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NRMA  COMMITTEES 
(Continued) 


PETER  J.  STELLING,  Exscutiv*  Vic*  President 
J.  P.  Allen  &  Co.,  Atlanta 


ALVIN  H.  GRIcF,  Vic*  President 
Snyder  &  Berman,  Inc.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


DR.  CHARLES  M.  EDV^ARDS,  JR. 

Dean,  School  of  Retailing 
New  York  University,  New  York 

SAMUEL  EINSTEIN,  General  Merchandise  Mgr. 

G.  Fox  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Hartford 

MRS.  ADELE  C.  ELGART,  Director 
Specialty  Stores  Association,  New  York 

ROY  FAIRBROTHER 

Supervisor  Distributive  Education 

State  Vocational  Board,  Madison,  Wis. 

FRED  HARVEY,  President 
Harveys,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

KARL  G.  HUDSON,  JR. 

Hudson  Belk  Co.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

LOUIS  KENNEDY,  Personnel  Director 
Rich's,  Inc.,  Atlanta 

MOSE  LEIBOWITZ,  Secretary-Treosurer 
Mose  Leibowitz,  Inc.,  York,  Pa. 

ALBERT  I.  LEVINSON,  Personnel  &  Training  Dir. 
Schleisner  Company,  Baltimore 

THEODORE  LEVITE,  Vice  President  &  Gen.  Mgr. 
Pizitz,  Birmingham 

WILLIAM  B.  McKELVEY,  Vice  President 
The  G.  M.  McKelvey  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

DAVID  McMULLIN,  Divisional  Vice  President 
John  Wanamaker-Philadelphia,  Philadelphia 

MISS  LOUISE  MATHEWS 

Street's  R*ady-to-W*ar,  Oklahoma  City 

LOUIS  G.  MELCHIOR,  Assistant  to  the  President 
and  Director  of  Personnel,  Goldblatt  Bros.,  Inc. 
Chicago 

ISIDORE  NEWMAN,  II,  President 
Maison  Blanch*  Company,  New  Orleans 

GEORGE  A.  OLDHAM,  Vic*  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 
Pegues,  Inc.,  Hutchinson,  Kan. 

JOHN  T.  PIRIE,  JR.,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
Carson  Piri*  Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago 

SUMPTER  T.  PRIDDY,  JR. 

Virginia  Retail  Merchants  Assn.,  Richmond,  Vo. 

GEORGE  C.  ROBINSON,  Executive  Secretary 
Retail  Merchants  Association,  Richmond,  Vo. 

MRS.  MORRIS  ROSENBAUM,  Secretary 
Rosenbaum  Brothers,  Inc.,  Cumberland,  Md. 

HENRY  X.  SALZBERGER,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
Sanger  Brothers,  Dallas 

THEODORE  SCHLESINGER,  President 
Allied  Stores  Corporation,  New  York 

HARRY  D.  SCHMIDT 

The  Denver  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Denver 

MILTON  SCHNEIDMAN,  Executive  Vice  President 
Non  Duskin,  Inc.,  Philadelphia 

LEWIS  P.  SEILER,  President 

The  Stewart  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

WILLIAM  H.  SEMSROn 

Associated  Retailers  of  St.  Louis,  St.  Louis 

MELVILLE  A.  SMILEY,  Personnel  Director 
Lasalle  &  Koch  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

DR.  ALBERT  B.  SMITH 

Dean,  Graduate  School  of  Retailing 

University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh 

STANLEY  L.  SOKOLIK,  Director  of  Personnel 
The  Ernst  Kern  Company,  Detroit 
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G.  BEHRENS  ULRICH,  Chairmon 

Department  of  Merchandising 

Drexel  Institute  of  Technology,  Philodelphia 

WILLIAM  J.  WALUCE 

Retail  Merchants  Association,  Houston 

ROY  R.  WHITELY,  Executive  Vice  President 
The  Mobley  &  Carew  Company,  Cincinnati 

DR.  JOHN  W.  WINGATE,  The  Baruch  School 
City  College  of  New  York,  New  York 


Downtown  Development 

/ -5^ 

Chairman:  E.  WILLARD  DENNIS,  Director 
Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Vice  Chairman:  HERBERT  H.  WILSON,  President 
Emery,  Bird,  Thayer,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

HARRY  D.  ADAMY,  President 
Quackenbush  Company,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

JULIAN  J.  ARESTY,  Executive  Vice  President 
S.  P.  Dunham  &  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

EMANUEL  ASHER,  Vice  President 
Fashion  Knitwear,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

L.  A.  BLUST,  JR. 

Downtown  Tulsa  Association,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

W.  P.  BUCK,  Vice  President  &  Secretary 
Buck's,  Inc.,  Wichita,  Kan. 

A.  H.  BURCHFIELD,  President  &  General  Manager 
Joseph  Horne  Co.,  Pittsburgh 

SIDNEY  BUTTERFIELD,  President 
Smith  &  Butterfield,  Evansville,  Ind. 

DANIEL  W.  CAMPBELL,  President 
Thomas  Kilpatrick  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Nebraska 

MARCUS  H.  COHEN,  Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mdse.  Mgr. 
Wolff  &  Marx,  Inc.,  San  Antonio 

M.  A.  CONDON,  JR.,  Executive  Vice  President 
James  F.  Condon  &  Sons,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

ALFRED  E.  DARBY,  Pres.  &  Chmn.  of  the  Board 
The  Outlet  Company,  Pravidence,  R.  I. 

A.  C.  DARMSTAEHER,  President 
Darmstaetter's,  Inc.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

EDWIN  L.  DOBISKY,  Manager 

Surprise  Merchandise  Co.,  Inc.,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

RAYMOND  DUPUIS,  Q.  C.,  Pres.  &  Managing  Dir. 
Dupuis  Freres,  Limitee,  Montreal,  Quebec 

ROBERT  S.  EDWARDS,  Vic*  President 
Bonham's,  Marietta,  Ohio 

WILLIAM  G.  EWALD,  Executive  Vice  President 
Retail  Merchants  Association  of  Baltimore,  Inc. 
Baltimore 

JOHN  FOLEY,  President 
Herpolsheimer's  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

GEO.  D.  FRIZZELL,  General  Manager 
Efirds,  Charlatte,  N.  C. 

DEAN  GALLAGHER,  Director 

The  Retail  Merchants  Bureau,  New  Orleans 

KARL  GERSTENBERG,  Research  Director 
Federated  Department  Stores,  New  York 

JAMES  A.  GLOIN,  Executive  Vice  President 
L.  S.  Ayres  &  Company,  Indianapolis 

A.  M.  GOLDSTEIN,  President 

The  Goldstein-Migel  Co.,  Waco,  Texas 

MORTON  N.  GONDELMAN,  President 
Morton's,  Boston 


J.  A.  G;;0NAUER,  vice  President 
J.  Goldsmith  &  Sons  Co.,  .Memphis 

PASOUAL  GUERRIERI,  President 
Kresge-Newark,  Inc.,  Newark 

PIERRE  D.  HALE,  President 

Retail  Merchants  Assaciation,  Columbus 

PAUL  M.  HAMMAKER,  Executive  Vice  PrtsidiM 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Chicago 

RUSS  B.  HART,  President 
Hart-Albin  Co.,  Billings,  Montana 

DONALD  W.  HAYDEN,  Gen.  Mdse.  Mgr. 
Loveman's,  Inc.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

L.  EVERETT  HOOPER,  Managing  Director 
Bon  Marche,  Yakima,  Washington 

JOSEPH  INTERMAGGIO 
National  Academy  of  Sciences 
Washington,  D.  C. 

GEORGE  M.  IVEY,  President  &  Treasurer 
J.  B.  Ivey  &  Company,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

ARTHUR  C.  KAUFMANN 
Philadelphia 

ABE  KIRSHENBAUM,  President 
Juvenile  Shoppe,  New  London,  Conn. 

SOL  KOHN,  JR.,  President 
Kohn  &  Company,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

E.  MAURICE  LABOVITZ,  President 
Maurices  Apparel,  Irtc.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

PAUL  R.  LADD,  Retail  Trade  Board 
Providence  &  R.  I.  Retail  Assn.,  Providence,  I.  L 

MYRON  C.  LAW,  Vice  President 
Frederick  &  Nelson,  Seattle 

BERNARD  LITVAK,  Executive  Head 
Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia 

EDWARD  B.  LIVINGSTON 

Retail  Merchants  Association  of  Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 

RAPHAEL  MALSIN,  President 
Lane  Bryant,  Inc.,  New  York 

J.  H.  MATTHEWS,  JR. 

Executive  Vice  President 
Motthews-Belk  Company,  Gastonia,  N.  C. 

IRVING  MAY,  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Boord 
Thalhimer  Brothers,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Vo. 

LOUIS  S.  MEYER,  Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 

P.  A.  Meyer  &  Sons,  Erie,  Pa. 

J.  JEFFERSON  MILLER,  President 
Committee  for  Downtown,  Inc.,  Baltimore 

NELSON  K.  NEIMAN,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
Wolf  &  Dessauer,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

RONALD  O.  OSTRANDER,  Vice  President 
Fair  Company  of  Wausau,  Wausau,  Wis. 

R.  A.  PATERSON,  President  &  General  Manage 
Spokane  Dry  Goods  Co.  (The  Crescent) 
Spokane,  Wash. 

EDWARD  F.  PETTIS,  Secretary-Treasurer 
J.  L.  Brandeis  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

BERNARD  PINCUS,  President 
Bry-Block  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

HARRY  PINKERSON,  President 
Pinkerton  Company,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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FRED  S.  PORTER,  JR.  I  N 

Porters,  Phoenix  I  h 


GEORGE  W.  PRIEHS,  Exec.  Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mg 
John  Priehs  Mercantile  Co.,  Mt.  Clemens,  AWch- 
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KM  PIOJAN,  Praiidant 
llguiiy't,  phoenix 

pan  PEINES,  S*cr»tory-Tr*a»or*r 
jum  and  Mann  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio 

flANK  H.  RICH 

lidi'i  Shoe  Stores,  Washington,  D.  C. 
t  J.  RONZONE 

y|(,  President-General  Manager 
lonione's  of  las  Vegas,  Inc.,  las  Vegas 

SIMON  ROSENBAUM,  President 
losenboum  Bros.,  Inc.,  Cumberland,  Md. 

aIE  ROSENFIEIO,  Retail  Consultant 
lorchmont,  N.  Y. 

j.  W.  SCARBROUGH,  JR. 

E.  M.  Scarbrough  &  Sons,  Austin,  Tex. 

MEYER  a.  SCHEIN,  President 

Sdiein's  Dept.  Store,  Inc.,  Beaufort,  S.  C. 

S  V.  SCHOONMAKER,  JR.,  President 
John  Schoonmoker  &  Son,  Inc. 
ttewburgh,  N.  Y. 

LOUIS  SEIIG,  Executive  Vice  President 
losenfields  House  of  Fashion,  Baton  Rouge,  la. 

lEN  SHAPIRO,  Executive  Vice  President 
Ben  Snyder,  Inc.,  louisville,  Ky. 

JOHN  W.  SHEIDON,  President 
Chat.  A.  Stevens  &  Ca.,  Chicago 

EIERHARDT  S.  SIIVERMAN,  Vice  Pres. -Gen.  Mgr. 
Frank  A.  Emptoll  &  Co.,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

lOGER  1.  SUTER,  President 

G.  C.  Willis  Co.,  Champaign,  III. 

OHREN  SMUIIAN,  Executive  Vice  President 
Freug't,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

BEN  R.  SOINICK,  President  &  General  Manager 
The  Hollywood,  Inc.,  Amarillo,  Tex. 

MIITON  I.  STIEFEl,  Secretary -Treasurer 
Stiefel's,  Salina,  Kan. 

JAMES  J.  O.  STONE,  President  &  Treasurer 
Froter't,  Inc.,  Brockton,  Matt. 

SAM  STRAUSS,  President 

Ffeifert  of  Arkansas,  little  Rock,  Ark. 

JOHN  J.  VAIENTINE,  Secretary 

Memphis  Department  Stores  Assn.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

JUUUS  M.  WESTHEIMER,  President 
Julius  Gutman  &  Ca.,  Baltimore 

JAMES  R.  WIlllAMS,  Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 
Williams  Brothers  Company,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

FOSTER  WINTER,  Vice  President 
The  J.  1.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit 

RICHARD  H.  WOIFER,  Vice  President  &  Manager 
Wolfer't,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

IEON  ZACHER,  Partner 
^®*her's.  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

Economy  in  Government 

V  »  ■ 

Choirmon:  UURENCE  E.  MAllINCKRODT 
President,  Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney,  Inc. 

ST-  louit.  Mo. 

PHIl  N.  COHAN,  Executive  Vice  President 
Brounstein's,  Inc.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

MRS.  DORIS  B.  DAKE 

lake's  Department  Store,  Hamburg,  N.  Y. 

EAUl  A.  GUTHRIE,  Exec.  Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 
I*ey-Keith  Company,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

E.  WEB  Hill 

Ehe  Web  Hill  Company,  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak. 


SAM  P.  McRAE,  President 

S.  P.  McRae  Co.,  Inc.,  Jackson,  Miss. 

C.  W.  PEEBLES,  President-Treasurer 
W.  S.  Peebles  &  Co.,  Inc. 
lawrenceville,  Va. 

H.  L.  SMITH,  General  Manager 

Phelps  Dodge  Mercantile  Co.,  Douglas,  Arizona 

Employee  Relations  . 

'  :  r  I  flHNHM 

Chairman:  FRED  C.  FISCHER,  Vice  Pres.  Pers.  & 
Labor  Rel.,  Macy's  New  York,  New  York 

Vice  Chairman:  EDWARD  FIELD,  Dir.  of  Personnel 
Allied  Stores  Corp.,  New  York 

ROBERT  F.  ABELL,  Vice  President 

The  Shepard  Company,  Providence,  R.  I. 

WILLIAM  H.  BEDELL,  Dir.  Pers.  &  Ind.  Reis. 

Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller,  St.  Louis 

K.  WADE  BENNETT,  Vice  President  for  Personnel 

I.  Bamberger  &  Company,  Newark  * 

JOEL  A.  BRAUNFEID,  Partner 
Braun's,  Georgetown,  Del. 

NORRIS  B.  BRISCO,  Gen.  Operative  Supt. 

Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee 

JAMES  1.  CLARKE,  JR.,  Executive  Vice  President 
Miller's,  Inc.,  Knaxville,  Tenn. 

JOHN  K.  COLLINS,  Personnel  Director 
Broadway-Hale,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles 

A.  D.  EASTMAN,  Vice  President  &  Personnel  Dir. 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Company,  Chicago 

JAMES  H.  FAIRCIOUGH,  JR.,  Vice  President 
Jordan  Marsh  Company,  Boston 

WESTON  P.  FIGGINS,  Vice  President 
Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SYDNEY  FREEDAAAN,  Controller 
Wertheimer  Stores  Corp.,  New  York 

LEWIS  M.  GILL,  Director 

Labor  Standards  Association,  Philadelphia 

ERVIN  JACKSON,  JR.,  Asst.  Gen.  Mgr.-Per.  Mgr. 
Ivey's,  Inc.,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

THOMAS  P.  LISTON,  President 
Bergner's  Dept.  Stare,  Peoria,  III. 

WILLIAM  C.  LOCHMOELIER 
Employee  Relations  Administrator 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company,  Chicago 

JOHN  S.  LUDWIG,  Partner 
Ludwig's  Shoe  Store,  Cincinnati 

IRVING  L.  MALCOLM,  Employee  Relations  Dir. 
The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit 

C.  VIRGIL  MARTIN,  Vice  President  &  Gen.  Mgr. 
Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Company,  Chicago 

TOM  Q.  McGEE,  President 

The  Aug.  W.  Smith  Company,  Spartansburg,  S.  C. 

RAE  C.  McLaren,  Vke  President 
F.  W.  Woolworth  Company,  New  Yark 

DAVID  McMUlLIN,  Divisional  Vice  President 
Jahn  Wanamaker  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia 

MAX  J.  MILLER,  Directar  of  Labor  Relations 
Lerner  Shops,  Inc.,  New  York 

RAYMOND  M.  MUNSCH,  V.  Pres.  &  Gen.  Op.  Mgr. 
Miller  and  Rhoads,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 

LEONARD  NADELL,  Assistant  Personnel  Director 
Abraham  &  Straus,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

J.  V.  NEWBERRY,  V.  Pres. -Store  Operations 
J.  J.  Newberry  Company,  New  York 


GEORGE  A.  PALMER,  JR.,  Personnel  Director 
Joseph  Horne  Company,  Pittsburgh 

LLOYD  H.  RICHMOND,  Vice  Pres.-Personnel 
Marshall  Field  &  Company,  Chicago 

SAMUEL  ROBB,  Director 

Labor  Standards  Association,  Pittsburgh 

LEO  M.  RODGERS,  JR.,  Vice  Pres.,  Operations  Mgr. 
Kerr's,  Inc.,  Oklahoma  City 

D.  V.  SHANNON,  Vice  President-Manager 
Covington  Department  Store,  Inc.,  Covington,  Va. 

WILLIAM  SOLOMON,  Corporation  Officer 
Bedford,  Inc.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

WALTER  SONDHEIM,  JR.,  Vice  Pres.  &  Sec. 
Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Co.,  Baltimore 

B.  N.  UPHAM,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
Pittsburgh  Mercantile  Company,  Pittsburgh 

ALLEN  T.  VOLLMER,  Vice  President 
Zollinger-Harned  Campany,  Allentawn,  Pa. 

NRMA's  50th  Anniversary 

Chairman:  GEORGE  W.  DOWDY 

Executive  Vice  President  and  General  Manager 

Belk  Brothers  Company,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Vice  Chairman:  ARTHUR  M.  SEE 

Soles  Promotion  Manager,  Saks-34th,  New  York 

GEORGE  F.  GABLE,  President 

The  William  F.  Gable  Co.,  Altoona,  Pa. 

MARTIN  B.  KOHN,  President 
Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Company,  Baltinsore 

CHARLES  H.  KOOS,  President 
Koos  Brothers,  Rahway,  N.  J. 

CARL  LIVINGSTON,  President 
Livingston  Bros.,  Inc.,  Son  Francisco 

WILLIAM  J.  McLaughlin,  Sales  Promotion  Mgr. 
McCurdy  &  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

FELIX  G.  MILLER,  President 

Miller  Brothers  Company,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

JULIAN  N.  TRIVERS,  Executive  Head 
Oppenheim  Collins,  New  York 

Finance 

•  -  V  ■ 

Chairman:  DAVID  E.  MOESER 
Chairman  of  the  Board  and  Treasurer 
Conrad  &  Chandler,  Inc.,  Boston 

WILLIAM  B.  ANDERSON,  President 

The  Anderson-Newcomb  Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

A.  W.  HUGHES,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
J.  C.  Penney  Company,  Inc.,  New  York 

JAMES  E.  McGREGOR,  General  Mdse.  Manager 
Cohen  Brothers,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

J.  E.  NELSON,  President 

J.  J.  Newberry  Company,  New  York 

GEORGE  L.  STEARNS,  2nd,  President-Gen.  Mgr. 

L.  L.  Stearns  &  Sons,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Foreign  Trade 


Chairman:  JACK  L.  GOLDSMITH 

Executive  Vice  President  and  General  Manager 

J.  Goldsmith  &  Sons  Co.,  Memphis 

Vice  Chairman:  J.  C.  Heraper,  Import  Manager 
The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit 

INGRAM  F.  BOYD,  JR.,  President 
Boyd's,  St.  Louis 


April,  1959 
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NRMA  COMMITTEES 
{  Continued) 


CLYDE  F.  BRESEE,  Prasidcnt 

Bretae's  Onaonta  Dapt.  Stora,  Inc.,  Onaonta,  N.  Y. 

CORNELIUS  J.  BYRNE,  Ganaral  Marchandita  Mgr. 
Fradarick  &  Nalton,  Saattia 

RICHARD  D.  EDWARDS,  Chairman  of  tha  Board 
Bright  Storat,  Inc.,  Lantford,  Pa. 

JAMES  E.  GORMAN,  Managing  Diractor 
Florida  Ratail  Fadaration,  Jacktonvilla,  Fla. 

MILTON  J.  GREENEBAUM,  Pratidant 
Kirby,  Block  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Naw  York 

MORRIS  GUBERMAN,  Praiidanl 
Kaufman's,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

THEODORE  LEVITE,  Vica  Pras.  &  Gan.  Mgr. 
Piiiti,  Birmingham 

CARL  LIVINGSTON,  Prasidant 
Livingston  Bros.,  Inc.,  San  Francisco 

NELSON  J.  MILLER,  Prosidont 
Shortanbarg's,  Naw  Havan 

ISIDORE  NEWMAN,  II,  Prasidant 
Maison  Blancha  Company,  Now  Orloans 

G.  A.  QUINTERO,  Prasidant 
Quintaro,  Ltd.,  Oak  Park,  III. 

BERNARD  SAKOWITZ,  Prasidant 
Sakowitx  Bros.,  Houston 

LEWIS  B.  SAPPINGTON 

Tha  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Datroit 

FRED  H.  SCHOEMAN,  Managing  Diractor 
Wiaboldt  Intarnational,  Evanston,  III. 

JAMES  S.  SCHRAMM,  Exacutiva  Vica  Prasidant 
J.  S.  Schramm  Company,  Burlington,  Iowa 

D.  J.  SEKIN,  Import  Manager 
Naiman-Marcus  Company,  Dallas 

H.  G.  SELFRIDGE,  Quality  Control  Manager 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company,  New  York 

CHARLES  E.  STOKES,  JR.,  Managing  Partner 
Stoker  Brothers  &  Co.,  Ayaviri  (Puno),  Peru 

ANDREW  J.  THOMSON 
Administrative  Assistant  to  the  President 
Carson  Piria  Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago 

HAROLD  WENDEL,  President  &  General  Manager 
Lipman  Wolfe  &  Co.,  Portland 

ARTHUR  M.  WRUBEL,  President 
Wrubal's,  Inc.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Government  Affairs 

Chairman:  DAVID  A.  FALK,  President 
O.  Falk's  Department  Stora,  Tampa,  Fla. 

EDWARD  N.  ALLEN,  President 
Sage-Allan  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

HAROLD  S.  BLACKAfLAN 

J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc.,  Naw  York 

FRANK  J.  BRADLEY,  President 

Mutual  Buying  Syndicate,  Inc.,  Naw  York 

B.  E.  COLLINS,  Vice  Prasidant 
Hemphill  Walls  Co.,  Lubbock,  Texas 

WALTER  A.  CROW,  Corporate  Secretary 
The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Datroit 

J.  BRUCE  D'ADAMO,  Dir.,  Girl  Scouts  of  U.S.A. 
National  Equipment  Service  Dept.,  New  York 

RICHARD  B.  DOMINGOS,  President 
Burden,  Smith  B  Company,  Macon,  Georgia 


JAMES  A.  EGGER,  President 

Egger's  Department  Stare,  Columbus,  Miss. 

SIDNEY  S.  GOOD,  JR. 

L.  S.  Good  &  Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

MILTON  J.  GREENEBAUM,  President 
Kirby,  Block  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

AAAX  LEVINE,  President 
Foley's,  Houston,  Texas 

L  T.  MARTIN 

Martins,  Fart  Worth,  Texas 

FRANK  M.  MAYFIELD,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
Scruggs-Vandarvoort-Barney,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

MURRAY  MENDELSOHN 

Mendelsohn's  Luggaga  Shop,  Naw  Rochalta,  N.  Y. 

RICHARD  L.  MOORE,  JR.,  Prasidant 
Lovaman's,  Inc.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

JOHN  P.  MURPHY,  President 
The  Higbee  Company,  Cleveland 

JEROME  M.  NEY,  President 

Boston  Store  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

ISADORE  PIZITZ,  President 
Pizitz,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

ELMER  E.  PROCTOR,  Vice  Pres.  &  Managing  Dir. 
Metasco,  Inc.  (Allied  Stores),  New  York 

CLARK  E.  SIMON,  President 

Coles  Department  Store,  Billings,  Montana 

GEORGE  S.  SMITH 

Jane  Smith,  Westfield,  N.  J. 

HAROLD  STEINFELD,  President 
Stainfald's,  Tucson,  Arizona 

PETER  J.  STELLING,  Executive  Vice  President 
J.  P.  Allan  &  Co.,  Atlanta 

JOHN  L.  STRAUSS,  President 
L.  Hammal  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Mobile,  Ala. 

A.  O.  TUREK,  Diractor,  Governmental  Relations 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago 

C.  DAVIS  TURNER,  President 
Turner's,  Inc.,  Marianna,  Fla. 

ROBERT  A.  WILBRANDT,  Corporate  Legal  Dept. 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago 

Insurance  Trust 

chairman:  HARRIS  COHEN,  Controller 
Martin's,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

CLARENCE  A.  BARTLETT,  Executive  Vice  President 
A.  G.  Pollard  Company,  Lowell,  Mass. 

VINCENT  C.  A.  BinER,  Vice  President  &  Treasurer 
Peck  &  Peck,  New  York 

FREDERIC  W.  DEISROTH 
P.  Daisroth's  Sons,  Hazleton,  Pa. 

A.  H.  KINDLER,  Treasurer  &  Controller 

The  G.  M.  McKelvey  Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Membership 

Chairman:  JAMES  A.  EGGER,  President 
Egger's  Department  Store,  Columbus,  Miss. 

OLWIN  F.  ACKLEY,  President 

Olwin  Angall  Stora,  Aberdeen,  South  Dakota 

AL  J.  ADAMS,  President 

Gray  Reid  Wright  Co.,  Reno,  Nevada 

ALAN  R.  ANDERSON,  President 
The  Anderson  Shop,  Minneapolis 

WILLIAM  H.  BURKE,  Managing  Diractor 
The  C.  C.  Anderson  Co.,  Boise,  Idaho 


JOSEPH  E.  CHASTAIN,  President 

Lintz  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  Dallas,  Texas 

STUART  W.  CLEAVELAND,  President  &  Traoswa 
The  W.  W.  Mertz  Company,  Torrington,  Coiw. 

J.  DOUGLAS  COLLISTER,  President 
Kistlar-Collistar,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

HENRY  T.  CONNER,  Treasurer 
Burden  Smith  &  Ca.,  Macan,  Georgia 


IICMi 

lidi't 


MURRAY  DAITCH/MAN,  Assistant  to  tha  PrtiidsM 
Tha  Fashion  Shop,  Burlington,  Vermont 


HUGH  EVANS,  President 

D.  H.  Holmes  Company,  Ltd.,  Naw  Orleans 

D.  S.  GORDON 
Gordon's,  Fairbanks,  Alaska 


LEON  L.  HALVERSEN,  President 
Keith  O'Brien,  Inc.,  Salt  Lake  City 

HERBERT  L.  KILLIAN,  President 

The  Killian  Company,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

JOHN  S.  LEONARD,  President  &  Treasurer 
D.  W.  Adams  Company,  Augusta,  Maine 

G.  W.  McAULEY 

McAuley's,  West  Memphis,  Arkansas 

SAMUEL  MAKOFF 
Makoff's,  Salt  Lake  City 

WILLIAM  MASSOFF,  Vica  President 
Delma's,  Inc.,  Silver  Springs,  Md. 

MYRON  D.  NEUSTETER,  President 
The  Naustetar  Company,  Denver 

JOHN  W.  PROFFin 
Proffitt's,  Maryville,  Tenn. 

M.  RUDNER,  President 
Love-Lee  Lady,  Inc.,  Montreal 

H.  O.  SCHLAGER,  President 

Dixie  Shops,  Inc.,  Ypsilanti,  Michigan 

NEIL  SMITH,  President 

Roth  Bros.  Company,  Superior,  Wis. 

JAMES  L.  TAPP,  President 

The  James  L.  Tapp  Co.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

MELVIN  H.  WIDERMAN,  President 
Rosenthal's,  Inc.,  Baltimore 


Nominations 


Chairman:  RICHARD  H.  RICH,  President 
Rich's,  Inc.,  Atlanta 


GEORGE  D.  DAYTON,  II,  Executive  Vice  Preiidtst 
The  Dayton  Company,  Minneapalis 


MALCOLM  P.  McNAIR 
Lincain  Filene  Professor  of  Retailing 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 
Harvard  University,  Boston 

LAURENCE  E.  MALLINCKRODT,  President 
Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barnay,  Inc.,  St.  Louis 

ISIDORE  NEW/AAN,  II,  President 
Maison  Blanche  Campany,  New  Orleans 


Public  Relations 


Chairman;  REGINALD  H.  BIGGS,  President 
The  White  House,  San  Francisco 


Policy  Committee 

A.  H.  BURCHFIELD,  President 
Joseph  Horne  Co.,  Pittsburgh 

GEORGE  D.  DAYTON,  II,  Executive  Vice  PresidiP 
The  Dayton  Company,  Minneapolis 
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STORES,  the  NRMA  Magarint 


IAE  C.  McLaren,  Vic*  Pr«iid«nt 
f  W.  Woolworth  Co.,  New  York 

IICHARD  H.  rich.  President 
lick's,  Inc.,  Atlanta 

• 

HIED  H.  BRESEE,  Executive  Vice  President 
Irtiee's  Oneonta  Dept.  Store,  Inc.,  Oneonto,  N.  Y. 

EDWARD  J.  BROWN,  Executive  Head 
Joki-SAth,  New  York 

JOHN  W.  EDGERTON,  Public  Relations  Manager 
W.  T.  Grant  Company,  New  Yark 

WIUIAM  ELLYSON,  JR.,  Dir.  of  Public  Relations 
Miller  &  Rhoads,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 

JOSEPH  FEllER,  President 

Joe  Feller  Limited,  Ottawa,  Canada 

E.  DAWSON  FISHER,  Vice  President 
The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit 

IALPH  P.  grant.  Vice  President 

J.  Fred  Johnson  Company,  Kingsport,  Tenn. 

SAMUEL  M.  HALPREN 

Halpren's  Tots  'n  Teens,  Overbrook  Hills,  Pa. 

JEROME  E.  KLEIN,  Public  Relations  Director 
lone  Bryant,  Inc.,  New  York 

MRS.  JULIA  M.  LEE,  Director  of  Public  Relations 
Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

ODELLO  M.  LEITER,  Vice  President 
leiter  Brothers,  Inc.,  Hagerstown,  Md. 

NORMAN  M.  LYNN 

Lynn's  Store,  Hammond,  Indiana 

ROBERT  L.  LYNN,  President 
Heironimus  of  Roanoke,  Roanoke,  Va. 

JAMES  W.  PETTY,  President 

The  H  ti  S  Pogue  Company,  Cincinnati 

E.  C.  POTTER,  President 

Kay  Horton  Resort  Fashions,  Delray  Beach,  Fla. 

SAM  SEALFON,  President 
Seolfon's,  Inc.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

BROOKS  SHUMAKER,  President 

Wilson's  Dept.  Stores,  Inc.,  Gainesville,  Fla. 

S  L  SIMMONS,  President  &  General  Manager 
M.  L.  Parker  Company,  Davenport,  Iowa 

MRS.  DOROTHEA  W.  SITIEY,  Dir.,  Consumer  Rel. 
Cimltel  Brothers,  Philadelphia 

WALTER  C.  STRAUS,  Vice  President  &  Treasurer 
J.  J.  Newberry  Company,  New  York 

JACK  UTZ,  Vice  Pres.  &  Asst.  Gen.  Mdse.  Mgr. 
Frederick  &  Nelson,  Seattle 

IRVIN  J.  ZIPIN 

City  Stores  Company,  New  York 

Resolutions 

CheiniMn:  LINCOLN  CRIES,  President 
The  M.  O'Neil  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 

W.  M.  BATTEN,  President 

J.  C.  Penney  Company,  Inc.,  New  York 

A.  H.  BURCHFIELD,  Pres:dent 
Joseph  Horne  Company,  Pittsburgh 

GWRGE  D.  DAYTON,  II,  Executive  Vice  President 
Fke  Dayton  Company,  Minneapolis 

SIMON  ENGLAND,  JR.,  Vice  President 
England  Brothers,  Inc.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

JAMES  A.  GLOIN,  Executive  Vice  President 
k  S.  Ayres  &  Co.,  Indianapolis 

lOEL  GOLDBIATT,  President 
GoWblott  Bros.,  Inc.,  Chicogo 


READ  JENKINS,  Executive  Vice  President 
The  J.  1.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit 

FRANK  J.  JOHNS,  President 

The  Denver  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Denver 

MALCOLM  P.  McNAIR 
Lincoln  Filene  Professor  of  Retailing 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 
Harvard  University,  Boston 

WILLIAM  E.  SHAMSKI,  Vice  President 
Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller,  St.  Louis 

JAMES  F.  TOBIN,  President 
Wieboldt  Stores,  Inc.,  Evanston,  Illinois 

PHIL  J.  TROY,  President  &  Managing  Director 
The  Golden  Rule,  St.  Paul 

Retail  Research  Institute 

Chairman:  ALBERT  D.  HUTZLER,  JR. 

President  and  General  Manager 
Hutzler  Bros.  Co.,  Baltimore 

Vice  Chairman:  MALCOLM  P.  McNAIR 
Lincoln  Filene  Professor  of  Retailing 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 
Harvard  University,  Boston 

Secretary:  ELIAS  GOTTLIEB,  Research  Director 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Treasurer:  PAUL  THOMPSON 
Manager  Methods  and  Procedures 
The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit 

Board  of  Directors 

DAVID  BLUTHENTHAL,  Exec.  Asst,  to  the  Pres. 
The  M.  M.  Cohn  Co.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

VINCENT  P.  BRENNAN 

Director  of  Personnel  and  Labor  Relations 

Bloomingdale  Bros.,  New  York 


WILLIAM  C.  MEYER,  Sales  Promotion  Manager 
W.  C.  Stripling  Co.,  Fort  Worth 

DeFORD  MILLS,  Partner 

Cresop,  McCormick  &  Paget,  New  York 

ROBERT  SEYFARTH,  Director  of  Research 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago 


Social  Security 


Chairman:  WALDEN  P.  HOBBS,  Vice  Pres.  &  Treas. 
Consolidated  Dry  Gaods  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

VINCENT  C.  A.  BIHER,  Vice  President  &  Treasurer 
Peck  &  Peck,  New  York 

FRANK  J.  BUESCHER,  Controller 

D.  H.  Holmes  Company,  Ltd.,  New  Orleans 

PAUL  F.  GORBY,  Lecturer  in  Marketing 
Roosevelt  University,  Evanston,  III. 

G.  W.  HALL,  Controller 

Raphael  Weill  &  Company,  San  Francisca 

H.  W.  HORNE,  Treasurer  B>  Cantroller 
Kresge-Newark,  Inc.,  Newark 

JAY  IGLAUER,  Cleveland 

W.  EARL  MILLER,  Vice  President 
Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee 

JOHN  W.  PAYNTER,  Vice  President  &  Treasurer 
The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit 

WALTER  E.  REITZ,  JR.,  Vice  Pres.  &  Exec.  Controller 
The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

R.  W.  VAN  HORN,  Asst,  to  the  Exec.  Vice  Pres. 

J.  Goldsmith  &  Sons  Company,  Memphis 


Taxation 


HARRY  MARGULES,  Controller 
Gimbel  Brothers,  Pittsburgh 

CHARLES  NAUMANN,  Credit  Sales  Manager 
Lansburgh's,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MYRON  SILBERT,  Vice  President 
Federated  Department  Stores,  Cincinnati 

Advisory  Committee 

VINCENT  C.  A.  BITTER,  Vice  Pres.  &  Treas. 

Peck  &  Peck,  New  York 

CHARLES  CRONHEIM,  Senior  Vice  President 
L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark 

WILLIAM  DARROW,  Vice  President 

and  Directar  of  Research  and  Operations 

City  Stores  Mercantile  Company,  Inc.,  New  York 

CHARLES  DICKEN,  Assistant  Controller 
Gimbel  Brothers,  Philadelphia 

ALFRED  EISENPREIS,  Director  of  Research 
Allied  Stores  Corp.,  New  York 

WILLIAM  H.  FOX,  Merchandise  Manager 
J.  C.  Penney  Campany,  Inc.,  New  York 

STANLEY  E.  GILINSKY,  Asst,  to  the  Vice  Pres. 
Corporate  Exponsian  and  Constructian  Division 
Gimbel  Brothers,  Inc.,  New  York 

LESTER  LIEB,  Vice  President 
The  Bobs  Shop,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

GORDON  MacMILLAN,  Research  Director 
Frederick  Atkins,  Inc.,  New  York 

KENNETH  P.  MAGES,  Partner 

Touche,  Niven,  Bailey  &  Smart,  New  York 

C.  ROBERT  McBRIER,  Vice  President,  Finance 
Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Chairman:  BENJAMIN  M.  PARKER 
Parker  &  Parker,  Atlanta 

Vice  Chairman:  R.  R.  JORGENSEN 
General  Manager,  Tax  Department 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Company,  Chicago 

JOHN  D.  ANDERSON,  Vice  Pres.  &  Comptroller 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago 

L.  S.  AYRES,  President 

L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co.,  Indianapolis 

VINCENT  C.  A.  BITTER,  Vice  President  &  Treasurer 
Peck  &  Peck,  New  York 

CHARLES  E.  BLAIR,  Vice  President 

J.  M.  McDonald  Co.,  Hastings,  Nebraska 

FRANKLIN  F.  BRUDER,  Vice  President  &  Treasurer 
City  Stores  Mercantile  Company,  Inc.,  New  York 

FRANK  J.  BUESCHER,  Controller 

D.  H.  Holmes  Company,  Ltd.,  New  Orleans 

ROBERT  L.  BUONOCORE,  Controller 
Genung's,  Inc.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

RALPH  W.  BUnON,  Secretary 
Allied  Stores  Corporation,  New  York 

ISAAC  DANZIG,  Controller 

Biedermon  Furniture  Company,  St.  Louis 

A.  DAVIDSON,  President 
Davidson-Boutell  Company,  Minneapolis 

H.  GLENN  DUIS,  President 

The  Marting  Bros.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Ohio 

HARRY  R.  EDWARDS,  Treasurer-Controller 
The  Wurzburg  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

ELIAS  J.  GOLDSMITH,  JR.,  Treasurer 
J.  Goldsmith  &  Sons  Co.,  Memphis 
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JOHN  I.  GOTLINGER,  ControlUr 
Piiitz,  Birmingham 

H.  H.  HAMMOND,  Aitistant  Secretary 
John  Breuncr  Company,  Oakland,  Calif. 

WALDEN  P.  HOBBS,  Vice  President  &  Treasurer 
Consolidated  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

O.  A.  JENKINS,  President 

Jenkins  Jewelry  Co.,  Inc.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

W.  S.  JONES,  President 

Stone  &  Thomas,  Wheeling,  W.  Vo. 

WALTER  F.  KAPLAN,  Secretary-Treasurer 
The  Emporium  Capwell  Company,  San  Francisco 

SAUL  D.  KASS,  Controller 
Harzfeld's,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

HENRY  T.  LARZELERE,  President 

The  J.  F.  Sample  Company,  El  Dorado,  Ark. 

JOHN  F.  LEBOR,  Vice  President 

Federated  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  Cincinnati 

DAVID  M.  McConnell,  Counsel 

Belk  Brothers  Company,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

GILBERT  J.  C.  McCURDY,  President 
McCurdy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

DONALD  C.  MILLS,  Vice  President  &  Treasurer 
Strowbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia 

ROY  H.  MYERS,  President  &  General  Manager 
John  G.  Myers  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  W.  PAYNTER,  Vice  President  &  Treasurer 
The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit 

EMANUEL  PRINCE,  Certified  Public  Accountant 
Doop's,  New  York 

LOUIS  ROSEN,  Assistant  Treasurer 
Gimbel  Brothers,  Inc.,  New  York 

HERBERT  SCHACHTSCHNEIDER,  Treas.  &  Asst.  Sec. 
Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee 

EDGAR  L.  SCHWARTZ,  President 

Nathan  Frank's  Sons,  Inc.,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

ARNOLD  I.  SHAPIRO,  President 
The  Globe  Store,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

WERNER  STEINHART,  Controller 
The  Fair,  Inc.,  Beaumont,  Texas 

EDWIN  W.  STEWART,  Mgr.  Tax  Dept. 

J.  J.  Newberry  Co.,  New  York 

D.  H.  STYNCHCOMB,  Exec.  Vice  Pres.  &  Controller 
Cohen  Brothers,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

E.  B.  SYDNOR,  JR.,  President 

Southern  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 

WILLIAM  TALIAFERRO,  Controller 
Miller  &  Rhoads,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 

SAMUEL  TAYLOR,  Attorney 
Taylor  &  Winokur,  San  Francisco 

GEORGE  TROUTT,  Treasurer 
Associated  Dry  Goods  Corp.,  New  York 

JAMES  R.  WEBB,  Assistant  Treasurer 

F.  W.  Woolworth  Co.,  New  York 

JOHN  F.  WOOD 

J.  C.  Penney  Company,  Inc.,  New  York 

Technical 

chairman:  EPHRAIM  FREEDMAN,  Director 
Macy's  Bureau  of  Standards 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 


Vic*  Chairman:  MISS  HELEN  SCOTT 
Merchandise  Testing  &  Inspection  Manager 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Company,  New  York 

CHARLES  W.  DORN 
Sanitized,  Inc.,  New  York 

R.  E.  DROLLINGER,  Partner  and  Manager 
Federated  Department  Store,  Bell  Gardens,  Calif. 

P.  J.  FYNN,  Director 
Research  Laboratory 
J.  C.  Penney  Company,  Inc.,  New  York 

DR.  JULES  LABARTHE 
Professor  of  Textile  Technology 
Margaret  Morrison  Carnegie  College 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  PiHsburgh 

ROBERT  N.  PRENTISS,  Asst,  to  the  Gen.  Mgr. 
Marshall  Field  &  Company,  Chicago 

MISS  GENEVIEVE  SMITH,  Manager 

New  York  Testing  Laboratory 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Company,  New  York 

ROBERT  L.  STUTZ,  President 

Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau,  Inc.,  New  York 

Transportation 

Chairman:  J.  S.  McDOUGAL,  Traffic  Manager 
Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Vice  Chairman:  ROBERT  E.  VANTINE 
Traffic  Manager 
Bloomingdale's,  New  York 

G.  W,  ALBERTSON,  General  Traffic  Manager 

F.  W.  Woolworth  Co.,  New  York 

JOHN  H.  BAHL,  Traffic  Manager 
The  Higbee  Company,  Cleveland 

LEONARD  H.  BORMAN,  Traffic  Manager 
Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago 

FRANK  A.  DANAHY,  Traffic  Manager 
Burdine's,  Inc.,  Miami 

HENRY  M.  DOLL,  JR.,  Traffic  Manager 
Desmond's,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles 

C.  A.  DONZE,  Traffic  Manager 
Gimbel  Brothers,  Philadelphia 

MYRON  ENGELSHER 

Allied  Stores  Corporation,  New  York 

MISS  DOROTHY  GEISS,  Traffic  Manager 
Strouss-Hirshberg's,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

J.  N.  KANN,  Traffic  Manager 

G.  Fox  &  Company,  Inc.,  Hartford 

LOUIS  C.  LARAIA,  General  Traffic  Manager 
Fedway  Stores,  New  York 

LEE  LEWISON,  Corporate  Traffic  Manager 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

BRYAN  D.  LOCKE,  Traffic  Manager 
Monnig's,  Forth  Worth 

JOHN  W.  McDaniel,  Traffic  Manager 
Loveman,  Joseph  &  Loeb,  Birmingham 

JOHN  A.  O'CONNOR,  Assistant  Traffic  Manager 
J.  C.  Penney  Company,  Inc.,  New  York 

EDWARD  J.  O'DONNELL,  TrofRc  Manager 
Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia 

FRED  OXMAN,  Warehouse  Supervisor 
Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia 

RAY  R.  PROPHATER,  Mgr.  Merchandise  Movement 
J.  L.  Brandeis  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Omaha,  Nebraska 

W.  A.  ROSS,  Assistant  Controller 
Frederick  &  Nelson,  Seattle 

FRANK  R.  RUSSELL,  Traffic  Manager 
The  Denver  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Denver 


ARTHUR  T.  SALOIS,  Traffic  &  Receiving  Monagir 
Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

A.  SCHWADERER,  Traffic  Manager 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago 

FRANK  G.  SHEDDY,  Receiving  Manager 
Strowbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia 

FRED  W.  SIGMUND,  Traffic  Division  Director 
The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

W.  J.  SMITH,  Traffic  Manager 

Belk  Stores  Services,  Inc.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

WILLIAM  P.  STICH,  JR.,  Mdse.  Research  Mgr. 
Leon  Godchaux  Clothing  Co.,  New  Orleans 

S.  C.  TETLEY,  Traffic  Manager 

Emery,  Bird,  Thayer  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

EUGENE  H.  WABLER,  Traffic  Superintendent 
The  Rike  Kumler  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio 

M.  D.  WETHERILL,  JR.,  Traffic  Manager 
Pizitz,  Birmingham 

A.  D.  WILSON,  Regional  Traffic  Manager 
Montgomery  Ward,  New  York 
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Chairman:  JEROME  M.  NEY,  President 
Boston  Store  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

Vice  Chairman  and  Chairman,  Executive 
Committee:  BEN  R.  GORDON,  President 
Stern  Brothers,  New  York 

Executive  Committee 

RICHARD  C.  BOND,  President 
John  Wanamaker,  Philadelphia 

HECTOR  ESCOBOSA,  President 
I.  Mognin  &  Co.,  San  Francisco 

BRUCE  A.  GIMBEL,  President 
Gimbel  Bros.,  Inc.,  New  York 

ROBERT  H.  LEVI,  President 

The  Hecht  Company,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MAX  ROBB,  President 

City  Stores  Company,  New  York 

SIDNEY  L.  SOLOMON,  President  &  Gen.  Mgr. 
Abraham  &  Straus,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

PHILIP  SVIGALS,  Senior  Vice  President 
Macy's  New  York,  New  York 
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R.  P.  BACH,  President 

W.  L.  Goodnow  Co.,  Keene,  N.  H. 

DAVID  S.  BLUTHENTHAL,  Exec.  Asst,  to  the  Pres. 
The  M.  M.  Cohn  Co.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

EARL  W.  BROTHERTON,  Vice  President 
Howland's,  Inc.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

W.  J.  BRUNMARK,  Vice  President  &  Gen.  Mgr. 
May  Company,  Los  Angeles 

C.  B.  CROSBY,  JR.,  President 
Crosby  Bros.,  Inc.,  Topeka,  Kansas 

SAMUEL  EINSTEIN,  General  Merchandise  Mgr. 
G.  Fox  and  Company,  Inc.,  Hartford 

MRS.  ADELE  C.  ELGART,  Director 
Specialty  Stores  Association,  New  York 
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EDWARD  GUDEMAN,  Vice  President  in  Charge  of 
Merchandising,  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago 

J.  E.  HAWES,  Vice  President  in  Charge  of  Buyinf 
J.  J.  Newberry  Co.,  New  York 
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W.  J.  HOLUNDS,  President 

Tuttle  &  Rockwell  Co.,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 
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STORES,  the  NRMA  Magazine 
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r  lOlERT  HUBBARD,  Protidont 
^i^^ard'i,  Inc.,  Albuquorquo,  N.  M. 

t  KROGH,  Genoral  Morchandite  Manager 
^  i  Fronk  Co.,  Inc.,  Portland,  Oregon 

mOHIS  L  LICHTENSTEIN,  President 
[IdiMnttoin'i,  Inc.,  Corpus  Christ!,  Texas 

glWARD  C.  LIPMAN,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
Dm  Emporium  Capwell  Company,  San  Francisco 

jOIOON  1.  MALLONEE 

net  President  of  Sales  and  Merchandising 
lliltr  A  Rhoads,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 

yiUlAM  B.  McKELVEY,  Vice  President 

IM  G.  M.  McKetvey  Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

lOKRT  J.  McKIM,  President 

Uiociottd  Dry  Goods  Corporation,  New  York 

nelson  J.  miller.  President 
Swrttnberg's,  New  Haven 

ALEIED  MOFFATT,  General  Merchandise  Manager 
I  H.  Muir,  Inc.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

nelson  K.  NEIMAN,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
Wolf  &  Dessauer,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

ISIDORE  NEWMAN,  II,  President 
Molson  Blanche  Co.,  New  Orleans 

EDMUND  P.  PLATT,  General  Merchandise  Mgr. 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago 

JOHN  C.  POGUE,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
H&S  Pogue  Co.,  Cincinnati 

H  M.  PULSIFER,  General  Manager 
loihek  Brothers  Co.,  Dubuque,  Iowa 

AARON  RABOW,  President 
Sotlltr's,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

STUART  N.  ROSENBAUM,  Vice  President  &  Treas. 
loMnbaum  Brothers,  Inc.,  Cumberland,  Md. 

NENRY  X.  SALZBERGER,  President 
Songer  Brothers,  Dallas 

SIG  SCHLESINGER,  Vice  President 

Allied  Purchasing  Corporation,  New  York 

GEORGE  A.  SCOTT,  President  &  Chief  Exec.  Officer 
Walker  Scott  Company,  San  Diego 

JOHN  SLOAN,  President 
The  Coin  Sloan  Co.,  Nashville 

tETER  J.  STELLING,  Executive  Vice  President 
J  P.  Allen  &  Co.,  Atlanta 

JEROME  F.  SWARTSBERG,  Pres.  &  Managing  Dir.  ' 
Slerling-Lindner,  Cleveland 

WILLIAM  B.  THALHIMER,  JR.,  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 
Tholhimer  Brothers,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 

CAMERON  S.  THOMPSON,  Vice  Pres.-Mdsg. 

Jordan  Marsh  Co.,  Boston 

JAMES  F.  TOBIN,  President 
Wieboldt  Stores,  Inc.,  Evanston,  III. 

PHIL  J.  TROY,  President  &  Managing  Director 
The  Golden  Rule,  St.  Paul 

JACK  UTZ,  Vice  Pres.  &  Asst.  Gen.  Mdse.  Mgr. 
frtderick  &  Nelson,  Seattle 

alien  T.  VOLLMER,  Vice  President 
ZoRinger-Harned  Co.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

L  FARGO  WELLS,  President  &  General  Manager 
Forgo-Wilson-Wells  Co.,  Pocatello,  Idaho 

lOUIS  C.  WOLF,  First  Vice  President 

Jl.  P.  Wasson  and  Company,  Indianapolis 

LEONARD  P.  WORTH,  Treasurer 
'Worth,  Inc.,  Boston 

J-  N.  ZECKHAUSER,  Vice  President 
Robocker  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York 


How  much  did  your  store 
contribute  to  the 
$200  million  stock  shortage 
in  department  and  specialty 
stores  last  year? 

And  what  are  you  doing  right  now  to  drastically  cut  down 
these  losses?  Shortage  control  is  every  executive's  respon¬ 
sibility  every  day  in  the  year.  Learn  —  use  —  the  latest, 
most  effective  ways  of  reducing  inventory  shortages  in: 

Stock  Shortages — Their 
Causes  and  Prevention 

A  joint  publication  of  the  Merchandising, 

Controllers'  Congress,  Store  Management, 

Personnel  and  Smaller  Stores  Divisions 


See  how  these  7  experts  view  the  problem  and  its  solutions: 


DAVID  BLUTHENTHAL 

The  M.  M.  Cohn  Company 

HAYDN  P.  MORGAN 

Spolcane  Dry  Goods 


WALTER  E.  REITZ,  JR. 

The  Hecht  Co. 

MORTON  L.  HUFF 

Bloomingdale's 


SARGENT  J.  CURTIS  WILLIAM  ALEXANDER 

The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company  Stern's 

RALPH  WILCOVE,  Sattler's 


You'll  also  find  the  54-point  checklist  indispensable! 


PRICE; 

$2.75  to  members 
$5.00  to  non-members 


YOU'LL  WANT 
A  COPY 
FOR  EVERY 
EXECUTIVE 
IN  THE  STORE 


- - - 

Notional  Retail  Merchants  Association 
TOO  West  31st  Street,  New  York  1,  New  York 

Please  send  me . copies  of  STOCK 

SHORTAGES  -  THEIR  CAUSES  AND  PREVENTION. 


Bill  us  .  .  . 

Name  . 

Store  . 

Street  Address 
City . 


Check  enclosed 


Zone  ....  State 


Make  checks  payable  to  NRAAA.  Please  add  3%  sales  tax 
if  delivered  in  New  York  City. 

J _ J 


I  April,  1959 
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Top  Management  on  Shortage  Prevention  {Continued  from  page  12) 


is  more  than  the  multiple  price. 

7.  Management  supervisory  checks 
arc  made  regularly.  Management  ap¬ 
proval  is  required  on  all  returns  to 
vendors  of  more  than  $100  at  retail. 
Management  reviews  all  credits  due 
from  vendor  that  are  over  60  days  old. 
We  spot-check  invoice  pricing  against 
price  on  merchandise:  we  sf>ot-check 
to  distover  any  unmarked  merchan¬ 
dise:  we  spot-check  markdowns  against 
actual  merchandise  involved:  we  spot- 
check  merchandise  “set  aside”  for  cus¬ 
tomers:  we  spot-check  marktlown  hooks 
on  the  day  of  a  sale  to  be  sure  that 
markdowns  have  been  properly  record¬ 
ed  there  before  the  sale  begins:  and  we 
spot-chetk  delivery  returns  and  pick¬ 
ups.  Eat  h  month  we  check  markdown 
hooks  turned  in  against  markdown 
hooks  issued,  and  original  marktlown 
slips  against  the  duplicates  in  each 
hook. 

Our  shrinkage  has  consistently 
ranged  from  0.6  per  cent  to  0.8  per 
cent. 

Shortage  Control  Incentives 

►  We  have  recently  taken  steps  which 
we  believe  will  reduce  our  inventory 
shortages  as  much  as  50  jjer  cent.  To 
cut  shortages  residting  from  faulty 
records,  we  have:  (1)  .\  firm  pricing 
policy.  Our  inventories,  orders,  mer¬ 
chandise  transfers  between  stores  and 
purchase  journal  all  show  the  same 
pricing.  (2)  Standardized  procedure 
for  markdowns.  We  have  shortened 
the  time  of  markdown  reporting, 
standardized  the  form  and  the  reasons 
for  taking  markdowns,  and  tightened 
inspection  and  O.K.  procedures.  {$) 
Employee  discounts  are  now  taken  in 
a  central  office  where  packages  are  in¬ 
spected.  (4)  We  have  installed  efficient, 
economical  methods  to  control  inter¬ 
store  transfers.  (5)  We  have  a  buyer 
incentive  plan  based  on  control  of 
shortage  and  shrinkage  and  proper 
recordkeeping. 

To  reduce  physical  shortages  due  to 
employee  negligence  or  theft,  we  have: 
(1)  A  new  employee  package  plan. 
Employee  shopping  pass  must  be  ap¬ 
proved,  and  merchandise  is  left  in 
central  office  for  inspection.  Branches 
which  have  long  hours  and  staggered 
work  plan  now  have  central  desk  pack¬ 


age  control  too.  (2)  Posters  and  charts 
call  employees’  attention  to  shortages 
and  shrinkages  due  to  errors,  inatten¬ 
tion,  j)oor  service,  etc. 

Training  Cuts  Losses  by  $36,000 

►  We  felt  that  our  buyers  ami  assist¬ 
ants  could  use  a  refresher  course  in  the 
operation  of  the  retail  method  of  in¬ 
ventory.  We  had  also  made  a  number 
of  changes  in  our  procedures  and 
forms  over  a  period  of  several  years, 
ami  thought  it  would  be  worth  while 
to  review  these.  Therefore,  our  (on- 
troller  held  a  series  of  meetings  with 
five  or  six  buyers  at  a  time.  I  he  retail 
method  of  inventory  was  reviewed  atid 
the  new  procedures  and  forms  ex- 
plaitied.  VV’e  emphasized  to  the  buyers 
that  the  forms  atul  procedures  were 
tools  to  enable  them  to  check  all  the 
transactions  that  affected  the  retail 
lKK)k  inventory. 

It  became  evident  that  the  buyers 
had  beeti  totally  itnaware  of  the  value 
of  these  tools  in  preventing  inventory 
shortages.  We  gave  each  one  a  check¬ 
list  which  summarized  the  jjcjints 
brought  out  in  the  meeting,  and  which 
is,  in  effect,  a  complete  manual  of  in¬ 
ventory  procedures. 

This  bit  of  education  reduced  our 
inventory  shortage  in  the  past  year  by 
,$.86,000. 

Start  with  Valid  Records 

►  The  best  way  to  prevent  shortages 
is  to  put  in  a  gcMxl  system  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  retail  values  in  the  inventory 
records.  This  system  must  include 
accurate  inventories  at  the  start  and 
close  of  each  peritxl:  proper  marking 
and  retailing  of  invoices  and  designa¬ 
tion  of  department  on  incoming  mer¬ 
chandise:  correct  designation  of  de¬ 
partment  on  all  sales,  markdowns, 
price  changes,  etc.,  and  sufficient  checks 
of  media  and  summarizations  to  as¬ 
sure  that  both  the  records  for  the  per¬ 
iod  and  the  opening  and  closing  in¬ 
ventories  are  accurate. 

Management  must  be  alert  to  ma¬ 
nipulation  to  conceal  markdowns, 
markups  and  markup  cancellations. 
Management  must  be  firm  in  its  in¬ 
sistence  that  all  records  are  to  be  care¬ 
fully  maintained  and  all  store  proced¬ 
ures  followed.  Only  then  will  the 


apparent  shrinkage  figure  mean  aav!: 
thing.  Employees  must  have  corifj 
dence  in  the  accuracy  of  the  record*  I 
Otherwise  they  will  not  diligently  er>‘ 
deavor  to  determine  and  remove  thei 
cause  of  discrepancies.  i 

A  Chain  Retailer's  Controls  | 

►  Our  approach  to  the  reduction  of| 
inventory  shortage  involves  the  follow  I 
ing  procedures:  I 

(1)  Training  our  store  managers  loi 
be  aware  of  and  to  deal  with  the! 
sources  of  shrinkages,  in  the  two  maini 
categories  of  dishonesty  and  inaccurdiJ 
records.  (2)  Better  accountability 
markdowns.  We  insist  on  accuracy  inf 
lecording  markdowns.  (3)  Emph.iM  | 
on  the  accountability  of  each  store! 
manager  for  markdowns.  The  stor  | 
manager  is  retpiired  to  review  monthhl 
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a  complete  record  of  merchandise  in  I  y 
voices  and  other  charges  and  credit' 
t()  his  store’s  book  inventory.  (4)  r«  p 
of  outside  sjiecialists.  In  several  of  out 
stores  with  severe  shrinkage  problems  I 
outside  investigators  have  shown  ihjH 
ways  in  which  our  system  should  be 
tightened  up,  and  have  also  uncoveml  *'3' 
certain  cases  of  employee  dishoneshi 
which  we  had  been  unable  to  prove 
previously.  1 

!  I 

Year-Round  Security  Campaign  j 

►  It  is  important  to  hold  round  table  j 
discussions  w'ith  buyers  and  depri  I  ha< 
ment  managers  as  soon  as  the  officiali  pk 
year-end  shortages  are  determined.  St  j 
curity  presents  its  story  at  this  session.[j  "h 


.\  shortage  reduction  campaign  is  j 've 
planned.  Immediately  after  the  meti  | 
ing,  members  of  security  and  inventor  |  A1 
control  staffs  start  the  campaign  withi  tic 
the  salesjjeople,  tailoring  it  to 
the  pioblems  peculiar  to  each  ares p  coi 
They  follow  up  throughout  the  yearto|  ha 
check  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  |  vc 

Inventory  control  maintains  cIokI 
liaison  with  all  key  areas  throughoui| 
the  year,  to  get  information  concern-  [  ^ 
ing  abnormalities  in  the  ojseration  ^ 
The  key  personnel  contacted  are  not 
necessarily  at  the  supervisory  level 
.\fter  the  investigation  corrective  nieas^ 
tires  are  recommended  to  management 

Control  of  Merchandise  Transfers 

St 

►  The  merchandise  for  our  vanous  ^ 
stores  all  comes  from  a  central  recei' 
ing  department  warehouse.  VV^e  havea  ^ 
rule  that  every  time  this  merchandist 
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I  changes  hands  it  is  counted  and  signed 
I  for,  thus  making  spaecific  people  Fe¬ 
asible  and  making  it  more  possible 
(0  isolate  the  shortage  at  the  point 
where  it  occurs. 

We  do  our  best  to  have  only  honest, 
dependable  people  working  for  us.  It 
u  the  conviction  of  the  two  firms  that 
regularly  audit  our  salespeople  that 
they  will  eventually  apprehend  any 
person  who  is  taking  merchandise 
through  the  sales  audit  methcxl.  We 
have  found  this  to  be  true  in  many 
instances.  They  eventually  get  so  bold 
that  they  “take”  when  given  the 
opportunity  through  even-money  cash 
sales  transactions. 

.\s  to  thefts  by  outsiders,  we  have 
found  it  effective  to  offer  cash  prizes  to 
employees  for  apprehending  any  shop¬ 
lifters. 

Lie  Detector  Tests  Trace  Shortages 

►  In  areas  where  we  have  had  a  con¬ 
sistent  record  of  excessive  shortages, 
we  have  had  good  results  from  giving 
polygraph  “lie  detector”  tests  to  all 
employees,  particularly  stock  help.  We 
have  never  had  to  rely  solely  on  the 
tests;  in  all  cases  employees  guilty  of 
theft  have  confessed  when  shown  the 
test  results. 

Result:  In  furniture,  shortage 

dropped  from  1.7  to  0.8;  in  housewares 
and  hardware,  from  2.3  to  0.1.  There 
has  been  no  serious  problem  in  em¬ 
ployee  relations  resulting  from  giving 
these  tests.  In  the  case  of  furniture, 
which  was  showing  excessive  shortages, 
we  have  enlarged  our  unit  control  to 
serve  as  a  financial  control  as  well. 
All  invoices,  markdowns  and  sales 
tickets  clear  through  one  clerk  for 
both  unit  control  and  dollar  volume 
control.  These  system  improvements 
have  saved  us  an  estimated  $10,000  a 
vear. 


Monthly  Inventory  Schedule 

►  Whenever  a  department  shows  a 
serious  shortage,  we  start  taking  inven¬ 
tory  in  that  department  every  month 
or  every  other  month.  This  fcKuses  at¬ 
tention  on  the  shortage  and  the  fact 
that  we  will  not  tolerate  its  repsetition. 
If  there  are  any  irregularities,  the  con¬ 
stant  inventory  schedule  may  show 
them  up.  We  continue  this  program 
for  an  entire  year,  or  until  the  next 
official  inventory. 


Gordon  Creighton 


LINE  UPON  LINE 

Sales  Promotion 

On  the  way  downtown  to  his  sparkling  specialty 
store,  a  prominent  Avenue  merchant  was  startled 
one  morning  to  see  in  his  daily  paper  an  adver¬ 
tisement  of  his  principal  Main  Street  competitor 
announcing  a  “scoop”  of  some  consequence  in  the 
fashion  world.  One  of  the  Paris  couturiers,  whom 
w'e  shall  call  Monsieur,  had  given  the  big  store  an 
exclusive  “First  in  America”  of  his  new  parfum. 
This  product  might  well  have  been  named  PRESTIGE,  since  it  subsequent¬ 
ly  became  very  famous.  For  the  purposes  of  our  story,  PRESTIGE  (pro¬ 
nounced  PRESS-TEEZH)  will  serve,  although  that  wasn’t  its  name.  ... 
.Arriving  at  his  office,  our  storekeeper  had  his  cashier  bring  him  $100  in 
$5  bills.  Then  from  time  to  time  during  the  morning,  he  despatched  one 
charming  saleslady  after  another  to  the  rival  toiletries  department  and 
by  lunchtime  had  accumulated  20  flacons  of  the  precious  essence.  Half  of 
these  went  onto  his  own  department’s  shelves;  the  other  half  were  com¬ 
posed  in  an  alluring  pyramid  in  the  window,  and  bore  the  legend:  “First 
on  the  Avenue  ivith  Monsieur's  PRESTKiE."  .  .  .  This  action  was  some¬ 
how  reminiscent  of  the  resourcefulness  of  the  third  tailor  in  the  then- 
current  story  of  the  three  tailors  whose  establishments  were  all  on  the 
same  street.  The  first  put  up  a  sign:  “Best  tailor  in  the  world:”  the  second 
followed  with:  “Best  tailor  in  this  town;”  hut  the  third  underemphasized 
his  competitors  into  oblivion  with:  “Best  tailor  on  this  street.” 

rue  been  reading  •  •  •  all  about  the  amazing  new  NRMA 

Sai  Es  Promotion  Vi-suai  Training  Aids  wherein  the  best  advertisers  tell 
all.  And  it’s  “best  by  test,”  too,  for  the  material  is  all  taken  from  the  Gold 
Award-winning  retail  coordinated  campaigns  staged  by  the  nation’s  out¬ 
standing  department  stores.  .  .  .  This  service  tells  the  promotional 
“Stories  of  the  Year,”  not  in  words  only  but  also  in  photographs,  pictures 
and  every  ingenious  device  used  by  the  country’s  most  successful  retailers 
to  put  over  their  big  events.  .  .  ,  These  new  NRM.\  Sales  Promotion 
Visi'Ai.  Training  Aids  are  offered  in  a  slide  series,  complete  with  commen¬ 
tary.  Stores  of  every  size  can  build  their  own  training  library,  using  any 
35  mm  slide  projector.  Coverage  includes  newspaper  advertising;  window, 
interior  and  departmental  displays;  posters;  topf)ers;  special  events; 
mailing  pieces;  employee  participation;  etc.  It  is  a  complete  wrapup, 
offering  you  at  nominal  cost  everything  that  experts  could  supply 
you  at  fancy  fees— everything,  that  is,  except  your  own  staff’s  initiative 
and  energy  in  putting  the  ideas  to  work  for  your  store.  .  .  .  The  first  16 
sets  are  available  at  $5  per  series.  Once  in  possession  of  these  slides,  you’ve 
got  the  secrets  back  of  the  promotional  smash  hits  of  The  Hecht  Company, 
Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Sakowitz,  Filene’s,  Rich’s,  Miller  &  Rhoads,  Wolf 
&  Dessauer,  Donaldson’s,  Hochschild  Kohn’s,  Bamberger’s,  Dayton’s, 
Joseph  Magnin’s,  Neiman-Marcus,  The  Emporium,  Ronzone’s,  Macy’s- 
California,  Meier  &  Frank,  The  Harris  Company  and  Carr’s.  Slides 
range  the  whole  gamut  of  promotions:  store  openings;  back-to-school 
weeks:  new  fashions;  flower  shows;  regional  festivals;  Christmas;  get-out- 
the-vote  efforts:  career  girl  appeals;  etc.  .  ,  .  You  couldn’t  buy  a  service 
like  this  anywhere  else  for  love  or  money.  But,  just  supposing  you  could, 
how  much  more  than  the  mere  $80,  for  which  you  may  have  the  whole 
16  series  complete,  do  you  think  you’d  have  to  pay  Bigshott,  Beattem, 
Bangmann  &  Boomaway,  if  the  price  was  right? 


Vil,  1959 
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MANAGEMENT  MATTERS 

Hop*  for  an  Early  Winter.  Whether 
you  do  gootl  volume  or  poor  volume 
in  fall  and  winter  outerwear  depends 
largely  on  whether  September  and  Oc¬ 
tober  are  cold  or  warm  months.  Be- 
low-normal  or  above-normal  tempera¬ 
tures  later  on  don’t  affect  the  business 
much.  I'hese  are  the  findings  of  the 
National  Industrial  C^onference  Board, 
which  has  just  issuetl  the  second  report 
in  a  two-part  series  on  weather  anil  re¬ 
tail  sales.  (The  first  analysis  found 
that  a  rainy  tlay  cuts  department  store 
sales  by  approximately  eight  per  cent 
in  the  city  and  slightly  more  in  the 
sidmrbs.) 

The  report  on  fall  and  winter  busi¬ 
ness  finds  that  the  most  moderate 
change  in  September  temperature  lan 
be  the  key  to  the  whole  season’s  suc¬ 
cess.  In  every  instance  in  the  New 
York  Caty  department  stores  that  the 
NlCiB  studied  for  the  past  10  fall-win¬ 
ter  seasons,  the  whole  outerwear  season 
was  a  good  one  when  September-Oc- 
tober  sales  were  good. 


thinking  of 

CARIBBEAN? 

Hawaii? 

EUROPE? 


Wh*r«v«r  your  personal  travel  com¬ 
pass  points,  you'll  get  oil  neces¬ 
sary  details  when  you  "Ask  Mr. 
Foster.”  Compiete  information  on 
transportation,  the  world's  resorts 
and  hotels,  passports,  what  to  wear 
—everything.  ALSO:  Choose  either 
personally  escorted  or  independent 
tours,  then  leave  the  problem  to  us. 


Ask  Mr.  Fosier 

TRAVEL  SERVICE 

6  WEST  51  $t  ST.,  NEW  YORK  20,  N  Y 


01  SEE  YOUR  NEIGHBORHOOD  TRAVEL  AGENT 


In  the  fall  of  1956,  for  example,  full- 
sea.son  sales  were  up  nine  per  cent  in 
women’s  coat  departments,  substan¬ 
tially  ahead  of  the  total-store  increase. 
September  was  the  colilest  in  over  two 
decades,  and  the  month  accounted  for 
20  per  cent  of  the  season’s  coat  busi¬ 
ness,  compared  with  its  usual  share  of 
17  per  cent.  This  made  the  goixl  coat 
season,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  rest 
of  the  winter  was  on  the  warm  side. 
Last  year,  fall  and  winter  coat  volume 
also  went  ahead  of  total-store  increase, 
and  in  this  case  it  was  a  chilly  October 
that  accounteil  for  the  gain.  In  1957, 
September  was  warm  anil  October  a 
bit  colder  than  average.  Sales  slippeil 
in  September,  were  normal  in  October, 
were  again  normal  in  November  and 
December  even  though  these  months 
were  relatively  warm.  But  the  ground 
regained  was  not  enough  to  offset  the 
September  loss,  anil  sales  for  the  full 
season  were  below  the  previous  year. 

The  NIC’.B  study  suggests  that  retail¬ 
ers  could  profitably  chart  the  past  be¬ 
havior  of  many  merchanilise  lines  in 
relation  to  the  weather  and  use  these 
previous  experience  patterns  as  a 
guide  to  planning  ahead. 

Carpet  Clinics.  I  hree  Retail  Manage¬ 
ment  Merchandising  Clinics  for  retail 
carpet  executives  in  the  New  York  area 
will  be  held  in  May.  The  day-long 
clinics,  which  will  be  led  by  staff  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  .\merican  Carpet  Institute, 
are  as  follows:  Tuesday,  May  5th, 
Hotel  Douglas,  Newark,  N.  J.:  Tues¬ 
day,  May  12,  Hotel  Granada,  Brook¬ 
lyn;  Wednesday,  May  13th,  Biltmore 
Hotel,  New  York.  For  information 
and  registration  write  to:  Bernard  L. 
Rose,  Executive  Director,  Floor  Cover¬ 
ing  Distributors  Council,  175  F'ifth 
.\venue.  New  York,  or  the  .\merican 
C.arpet  Institute,  350  F'ifth  .Avenue, 
New  York. 

The  American  City.  .At  a  three-day 
Conference  in  Newark,  on  .May  4th, 
5th  and  6th,  jointly  sponsored  by  the 
Newark  Economic  Development  Com¬ 
mittee  and  .ACTION,  .ACTION  will 
launch  a  five-year  campaign  to  assist 
local  organizations  to  carry  out  city 
rehabilitation  plans.  Speakers  will  in¬ 
clude  .Adlai  Stevenson,  Ralph  Laza¬ 
rus,  president  of  Federated  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores,  Inc.,  Robert  B.  Meyner, 
governor  of  New  Jersey  and  James  W. 


Rouse,  Baltimore  mortgage  hanker 
The  Conference  will  also  mark  ih. 
beginning  of  a  two-week  seminar,  e\ 
tending  from  May  4th  to  May  ISti-. 
sjxmsored  by  ACTION  and  finanii 
by  a  .?25,000  grant  from  the  Fon 
Foundation,  which  will  give  a  con^. 
hensive  course  in  The  American  Ci 
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to  25  senior  corporation  executives. 


Letter  Writing  Week.  .Announcemc. 
of  the  22nd  annual  National  LetitJ 
Writing  Week  by  the  sponsor.  Pap, 
Stationery  and  Tablet  Manufaciurt, 
.\ssoi  iation,  says  that  promotion  ma 
terial  for  the  October  4  th- 10th  evein 
will  incluile  20-second  and  one-minu:,!, 
television  films.  Other  promotion  an 
publicity  material  includes:  four-colot| 
posters  featuring  an  original  oil  paint 
ing  l)y  Noel  Weber  called  Indian 
Summer  Mail  Call;  two-color  stream 
ers:  advertising  mats:  anil  ilispla\ 
helps.  Write  to  the  .Association  at  441 
Mailison  .Avenue,  New  York  21. 


Helpful  and  Free.  The  Rubber  and 
Vinyl  Flooring  Cxjuncil,  444  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  offers  a  fact  book  i 
let  called  “The  .Aristocrats  of  Floors; 
Rubber  Flooring  and  .Solid  Vinyl 
Flooring.’’  Contains  product  informa 
tion,  installation  data,  cost  figures... 
Tie-Tie  Gift  Wrappings  offers,  on  free 
loan,  a  16mm  color  film  on  bow-mak 
ing,  photographed  by  Weegee.  Nen 
camera  techniques  and  a  stylized  cai 
nival  setting  have  been  used.  I'he  film 
will  be  shown  by  Chicago  Printed 
String  at  the  New  York  Stationen 
Show  next  month.  Stores  will  make 
loan  arrangements  directly  with  Mod 
ern  Talking  Picture  Service,  Inc.,  3 
East  54  th  Street,  New  York. 

Formfit  Institute’s  bulletin,  “Ho» 
to  Plan  Your  Corset  Department- 
Look  Towards  Tomorrow,’’  has  jusi 
been  revised  and  re-issued.  It  often 


complete  data  on  how  to  allocate  span 
to  each  classification  in  the  depart 
ment,  how  to  figure  fitting  room  re¬ 
quirements  and  how  to  locate  stock 
areas.  Besides  this,  it  contains  sketches 
and  construction  plans  for  fixtures 
These  include  adaptations  of  standard 
fixtures  and  also  the  specially  designed 
fixtures  that  were  shown  at  the  Formfit 
Institute’s  “Corset  Department  o( 
1968’’  show  last  year.  Bulletin  num¬ 
ber  is  6-C:  Formfit  Institute’s  address 
is  405  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  17 
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JXITIRATIOMS. 
IVT  A  PROFIT 


G.J.MAROER  ASSOCIATES 

4403  Sheridan  Road,  Chicaqo  40,  Illinois 
EDgewater  4-5JI2 


IT  BE 

DONE// 

WITH  UNITROL 


^AN  DIEGO  has  had  the  world’s  first 
^  "T ravolator^’  moving  sideiualks  in 
operation  since  March  25th.  The  Otis 
Elevator  Company’s  moving  platforms 
connect  the  main  building  of  the  El 
Cortez  Hotel  with  the  El  Cortez  Motel 
and  parking  garage,  by  forming  a  127- 
foot  arch  across  the  busy  street  that 
separates  these  units.  The  “Travo¬ 
lators”  have  the  same  cleated  platforms, 
design  and  safety  features  as  escalators 
and  can  carry  up  to  7,500  people  per 
hour  in  each  direction.  Railings  are 
made  of  glass  and  side  panels  are  bright¬ 
ly  colored.  At  night,  neon  lights  out¬ 
line  the  structure. 

The  next  “Travolators”  to  go  into 
service  probably  will  be  in  the  Bank 
Street  station  of  the  London  Under¬ 
ground,  where  Otis  Elevator  Company 
Ltd.  is  installing  the  equipment  in  a 
sloping,  300-foot  tunnel. 


Hot*  ar*  i«tt  a  low  of  Iho  iiMiiiy  ad> 
vontogo*  UNITROL  will  bring. 

I.  Production  Unit  Standards,  to  ac> 
curotoly  mooswro  workroom  pro¬ 
duction,  for  tho  xarorkors  singly 
ond  os  o  group. 

2.  Production  Unit  Auditing,  to 
higli4oss  orocM  con  bo  pin- 
pointod  and  coutos  oiiminotod. 

3.  Incontivo  Systoms,  to  stimu- 
Into  production  and  roduco 
lost  motion  and  wosto. 

4.  Stabilisation  of  cdtorotion 
chorgos,  so  iittors  can  bo  put 
on  o  firm  "ono-prico"  basis. 
ALTSRATION  LOSSfS  ARE  UN- 
NECESSARY.  LET  US  PROVE  IT 
TO  YOUII 


FIBERS  AND  FABRICS 


,\  third  new  problem,  called  “heat 
stains,”  involves  suiting  blends  of  dyed 
wool  and  undyed  Dacron.  This  prob¬ 
lem  does  not  occur  in  steam  pressing, 
says  the  Institute.  But  in  hand  iron¬ 
ing  during  tailoring  or  in  home  press¬ 
ing,  the  direct  heat  of  the  iron  may 
cause  fiber  shrinkage  of  the  Dacron. 
The  shrinkage  produces  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  stain,  which  customers  often 
don’t  notice  until  after  drycleaning, 
although  it  was  present  before.  The 
problem  is  being  corrected  by  new  heat 
setting  methods  in  manufacture,  and 
the  Institute  says  it  is  not  likely  to 
attain  serious  proportions. 

The  most  frequent  type  of  fabric 
damage  in  cleaning  is  called  “silk 
splits,”  a  complaint  the  Institute  finds 
increasing  in  frequency.  These  split¬ 
like  tears  occur  only  in  silk  warp  fab¬ 
rics  and  mainly  at  points  of  repeated 
bending  and  flexing,  like  the  inside  of 
the  elbow. 

The  Institute  reports  a  sharp  in¬ 
crease  in  complaints  of  holes  and  tears 
occurring  in  draperies  and  curtains  as 
the  result  of  the  deteriorating  action 
of  sunlight  and  atmospheric  condi¬ 
tions.  The  fibers  generally  involved 
are  silk,  acetate  and  cotton,  and  the 


Fabric  Service  Defects.  Three  new 
fabric  performance  problems  are  noted 
by  the  National  Institute  of  Dryclean¬ 
ing  in  a  report  released  last  month. 
The  report  is  based  on  the  Institute’s 
investigation  of  2I,.S79  complaints 
made  by  customers  to  drycleaners.  Of 
the  572  shrinkage  cases  which  the  In¬ 
stitute  attributes  to  fabric  defects, 
rather  than  faulty  cleaning,  nearly 
half  were  jersey  knit  dresses  and  suits 
of  both  100  per  cent  wool  and  wool- 
Orlon  blends.  Relaxation  shrinkage 
occurs  in  these  fabrics  in  steam  finish¬ 
ing.  The  problem  is  being  studied  now 
in  cooperation  with  the  Jersey  Insti¬ 
tute 

\  less  frequent  problem,  but  one 
that  is  expected  to  increase  in  number, 
is  large  irregular  brown  patches  that 
appear  mainly  on  white  sweaters  of 
wool  and  Orion,  as  well  as  on  some 
light-colored  suits  and  coats.  The  con¬ 
dition  has  been  traced  to  the  use  of 
fluorescent  type  dyes  called  optical 
bleaches  or  brighteners.  These  make 
white  appear  whiter  and  colors  appear 
brighter,  but  they  are  known  to  turn 
brown  in  exposure  to  sunlight. 


“Remembrance”  Gift  Certificates 
Remembrance  Gift  Certificates  are  de¬ 
veloping  more  and  more  as  a  major  gift 
item.  They  take  the  merchandise  order 
out  of  the  “last  resort”  class.  Personal¬ 
ized  to  flatter  the  customer,  they  cap¬ 
ture  the  sale  when  customers  don’t 
know  what  to  buy.  I'hat  means  less  re¬ 
turned  goods  and  lower  handling  costs. 

Remembrance  Gift  Certificates  are  fur¬ 
nished  with  Deluxe  Folders  in  designs 
appropriate  for  every  important  gift 
occasion.  Designs  are  approved  by  a 
National  Advisory  Board  of  6  experi¬ 
enced  department  store  executives. 

Write  now  on  your  letterhead 

for  free  samples  and  prices. 


HARVEY  HANSON 


“Remembrance”  Gift  Certificates 
1721  Brush  St.,  Oakland  12,  Calif. 
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color  yellow  is  susceptible  to  this  dam¬ 
age  when  the  fiber  is  rayon  or  acetate. 

C>olor  damage  was  the  second  most 
frequent  complaint  received  during 
the  year.  Resin-bonded  pigment  col¬ 
ors  which  are  soluble  in  cleaning 
solvents  accounted  for  most  of  the 
trouble;  this  type  of  fading  increased 
by  .80  per  cent  over  the  previous  year. 
Other  principal  causes  of  color  damage 
complaints  listed  by  the  Institute  are: 
|>ermanent  wave  chemicals  which  have 
a  slow,  often  delayed,  bleaching  action; 
acid-sensitive  acetate  colors  which  re¬ 
act  slowly  to  acid  fruit  juices  and  |)er- 
spiraiion;  sun  fading  and  fume  fading. 

Faulty  garment  construction  ac¬ 
counted  for  relatively  few  cases  of  dam¬ 
age,  but  there  was  some  increase  in 
this  classification  over  the  preceding 
year’s  experience.  Neoprene  synthetic 
rubber  is  used  as  an  adhesive  in  bond¬ 
ed-wool  shoulder  pads  and  as  a  back¬ 
ing  or  coating  for  some  fabrics.  Dur¬ 
ing  pericnls  of  storage  or  aging,  neo¬ 
prene  may  oxidize  and  form  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  which  damages  the  fab¬ 
ric.  Nitrocellulose  buttons  cause  a 
similar  type  of  damage.  .Stains  are 
caused  mainly  by  foam  rubber  shoul¬ 
der  pads,  rubber  dress  shields,  buttons 
and  wool-shoddy  interlining  fabrics. 

Continuous  Filament  Orion.  I'he  first 
mcxlified  continuous  filament  Orion 
yarn,  Tycora  Orion  Cantrece,  will  be 
shown  in  women’s  sweaters,  men’s  knit 
shirts  and  other  items  at  the  Knitting 
.\rts  Exhibit  to  be  held  in  Atlantic 
Oity,  May  4th-8th.  According  to 
Ciharles  W^einer,  merchandise  mana¬ 
ger  for  Tycora  Yarns,  the  new  yarn 
has  a  lustrous  sheen  and  the  drape- 
ability  of  jersey,  and  is  especially  suit¬ 
able  for  dressmaker  styling  in  knit¬ 
wear.  The  women’s  sweaters  to  be 
shown  next  month  are  from  a  Given¬ 
chy  collection  created  for  Talbott 
Knitting  Mills. 

Wash-and-Wear  Improvement.  A  12- 

page  article  in  the  April  issue  of  Good 
Housekeeping  says  there  has  been  not¬ 
able  improvement  in  the  construction 
of  wash-and-wear  garments  during  the 
past  year.  A  year  ago,  says  the  maga¬ 
zine,  it  would  not  accept  the  phrase 
“needs  no  ironing’’  with  any  merchan¬ 
dise  shown  in  its  pages,  but  today  some 
merchandise  can  safely  be  labeled  that 
way.  Touch-up  ironing  is  still  desir¬ 


able  for  most  w'ash-and-w'ear  items, 
however,  especially  for  street  apparel. 

Since  the  Good  Housekeeping  wash- 
and-wear  {>erfonnance  standards  were 
established  last  year,  separate 

tests  on  fabrics  and  finished  garments 
have  been  made.  These  tests,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  magazine,  have  proved  that 
the  best  way  to  launder  wash-and-wear 
garments  is  in  the  latest  wa.sher  and 
dryer  equipment,  which  provides  a 
wide  range  of  timing  and  temperatures. 

A  revised  edition  of  Good  Hoi'se- 
KEEPiNc’s  Guide  to  Wash-and-Wear 
is  now  available.  .Sample  copy  may  be 
obtained  from  Mrs.  Dorothy  Harper, 
G(kk1  Housekeeping,  57th  Street  at 
Eighth  venue.  New  York  19. 

New  Avisco  Fabric.  .Vvron  is  the  tratle- 
mark  name  for  a  new  family  of  fabrics 
using  high  strength  .\visco  XL  rayon 
in  100  per  cent  constructions  or  in 
blends  with  other  fibers.  American 
V’is(f)se  announced  last  month  that 
.\vron  fabrics  planned  for  apparel 
markets  are  cotton  warp  XL  filletl 
lawns,  broadcloths,  poplins  and  cordu¬ 
roys,  as  well  as  line-woven  challis,  and 
suitings  made  of  blends  with  the  chem- 
ital  fibers.  In  home  furnishings,  .\vron 
is  expectetl  to  be  important  in  drapery 
anti  ujjholstery  fabrics  where  fine  yarns 
with  high  tensile  strength  can  be  used 
to  advantage. 

T'he  increased  tensile  strength  con¬ 
tributed  by  Avisco  XL  rayon  is  its  im¬ 
portant  selling  point.  American  Vis¬ 
cose  says  the  fiber  has  40  per  cent  more 
lensile  strength  when  dry  and  60  jjer 
cent  more  when  wet  than  regular 
rayon.  Avron  wash-and-wear  fabrics, 
using  cotton  and  Avisco  XL  fibers,  are 
said  to  have  from  75  jjer  cent  to  100 
per  cent  greater  tensile  strength  than 
all-cotton  fabrics.  In  sheer  fabrics  this 
is  especially  important,  since  they  can 
be  given  a  resin  finish  and  still  retain 
adequate  strength. 

Quality  control  standards  have  been 
established  and  must  be  met  before  a 
fabric  may  receive  the  Avron  label. 
Garments  also  will  be  tested  in  this 
program. 


Have  70U  seen 

"SHRINKAGE  -  THE 

SHOPLIFTING 

PROBLEM" 

The  Anti-Shoptifting  Training  Film  — 

PROTECTIVE  FlUMS,  INC. 

175  Sth  Ave.  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


Promotions.  The  slogan  for  the  29tli 
National  Cotton  Week,  May  Ig^ 
to  23rd,  is  “It’s  Cotton  Time,  U.  S.A." 
Kits  were  mailed  to  stores  in  FebruM^ 
by  the  National  Cotton  Con  nctfoll 
America,  112  West  .34th  Street,  Ne* 
York  1.  .  .  .  National  Denim  Week,  I 
timed  to  stimulate  early  fall  appuei 
selling,  will  be  August  17th  to 
Display  and  promotion  kits  will  be 
available  from  The  Denim  Council 
.375  Fifth  .\venue.  New  York  16. 

The  second  annual  American  Woot. 
.Month  is  scheduled  for  SeptemlNi. 

It  has  a  colorful  promotion  feature: 
“County  Fair  American  Woolens," 
tying  in  with  the  150th  anniversaiy  of 
the  country  fair  in  .\merica.  Exten¬ 
sive  promotional  tie-ups  with  pres^ 
radio  and  television  have  been  at- 
ranged.  Store  kits  will  be  availabk 
from  Robert  S.  Laplinger  .Vssocutt^- 
608  Fifth  .\venue.  New  York  20.  .  . . 
.September  will  also  be  the  month  of 
the  C^elanese  home  furnishings  pro¬ 
motion  called  The  American  Idea. 

It  is  a  one-store-in-a-city  program. 
The  promotion  is  being  handled  by 
Richard  Gruen,  Celanese  Corp.,  186 
.Madison  .\venue.  New  York  16.  .  .  . 
Sweaier  Week,  sponsored  by  the 
Knitted  Outerwear  Foundation,  386 
Fourth  .\venue.  New  York  16,  will  be 
.September  21st  to  27th.  ...  A  national 
promotion  for  silicone-treated  fabria 
in  men’s  wear,  ready-to-wear  ani  I 
ilrapery  and  slipcover  fabrics  will  be 
backed  by  television  spots  in  principal 
cities.  Dates  are  September  6th  to  19th. 
Promotion  kits  will  be  available  in 
June  from  Dow-Corning  Corp.,  Mill- 
land,  Mich. 

Acrilan’s  wash-and-wear  proinotio* 
contest  for  consumers  will  span  the 
back-to-school  and  early  fall  selling 
season,  August  10th  to  October  10th. 
Consumers  will  be  asked  to  state  in  25 
words  or  less  how  they  Get  Rid  of 
Ironing  Day  Blues.  Entry  blanks  will 
be  obtained  in  the  store.  Prizes  will 
be  given  to  sales  personnel  and  buyen 
too.  Chemstrand  Corp.,  350  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  1. 

November  will  be  the  month  of  the 
Celanese  fashion  promotion.  The  0^ 
ULENT  Look,  stressing  satin,  damask* 
and  rich  weaves.  One  store  in  a  city 
will  participate.  Information  is  avaiF 
able  from  Richard  Gruen,  Celaneie 
Corp.,  180  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  16. 
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